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DEDICATION 



TO THE 



ENGLISH NATION. 



I DEDICATE to you a collection of letters, written by 
one of yourselves, for the common benefit of us all. They' 
would never have grown to this size without your continued 
encouragement and applause. To me they originally owe 
nothing but a healthy; sanguine constitution. Under your 
care they have thriven : to you they are indebted for what- 
ever strength or beauty they possess. When kings and 
ministers are forgotten, when the force and direction of 
persdnal satire is no longer understood, and when measures 
are only felt in their remotest consequences ; this book wiQ, 
I believe, be found to contain principles worthy to be trans- 
mitted to posterity. When you leave the uaimiiaired heredi- 
tary freehold to your children, you do but half your duty. 
Both liberty and property are precarious, unless the pos- 
sessors have sense and spirit enough to defend them. 
This is not the language of vanity. If I am a vain man, 
my gratification lies ^eithin a narrow circle. I am the sole 
depository of my own secret, and it shall perish with roe. 

If an honest, and, I may truly affirm, a laborious zeal for 
• the public service, has given me any weight in your esteem, 
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let me exhort and conjure you, nevor tot sufTei' an invaslott 
of your political constitution, however minute the instance 
may appear, to pass by, without a determined persevering 
resistance. Qne precedent creates another. They soon, 
accumulate, and constitute law. What yesterday was fact^ 
to-day is doctrine. Examples are supposed to justify the 
most dangerous measures ; and where they do not suit 
exactly, the defect i». supplied by analogy. Be assured, that 
the laws, which protect us in our civil righte^ grow out of 
the constitution, and they must fall or flourish with it^ 
This is not the cause of faction^ Or of party, or of any indi-^ 
vidual, biK the comnon interest of every man in Britain.. 
Although the king should ccmtinue to support his present 
system of government, the period is not very distant at 
which 3P0U wiXli iiave> die means of redress in your own 
" power : it may be nearer, perhaps, than any of us expect ; 
and I would warn you to be prepared for it. The king 
may possibly be advised to dissolve the present parliament 
a year or two before it ex^^res ot coursey and precipitate a 
new election, in hopes of taking the nation by surprise. If 
such a measure be in agitaUon, this very caution may defeat 
or prevent it 

I cannot doubt dial you will unanimously assert the 
Treedom of election,, and vindicate your exclusive right 
to choose your representatives. But other questions have 
been started, on which your determination should he 
equally clear, and unanimous. Let ij( be impressed upon 
your minds, let it be instilled into youx children, that 
the liberty of the press is the palladium of all the civil, 
poUtical, ai^ religipus. rights of an £ngUshwu\;. and that 
! the right of juries to return a general verdict, in all cases 
whatsoever, b an essential part of our constitution, not to 
be controlled or limited by the judges, nor in any shape 
questionabfe by ta^ legislature^ The power o( kingj lord?^ 
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and eommotis, is not an aibitrary power .** they are tfa^ 
trustees, not the owners, of the estate. The fee«mple la 
in us: they cannot alienate, they cannot waste. Wheo 
we say that the l^slature is supreme, we mean, that it 
is ihe highest power known to the constitation ; that h 
is the h^hest, in comparison with the other subordinate 
powers, established by the laws. In this sense, the word 
supreme is relative, not absolute. The power of the 
legislature is limited, not only by the general rules of mk 
tural justice, and the welfare of the community, but by 
the forms and principles of our particular constitution. 
If this doctrine be not true, we must admit that klng^ 
lords, and commons, have no rule to direct their Tesoltio 
tions, but merely their own will and pleasure : they might 
mute the l^slative and executive power in the same 
hands, and dissolve the constitution by an act of parlia- 
ment. But I am persuaded you will not leave it to the 
choice of seven hundred persons, notonoosly corrupted by 

• The positive denial of an arbitrary power being vested 
in the legislature, is not, in fact, a new doctrine. When 
the earl of Lindsay, in the year 1675, brought in a bill 
into- the house of lords, ^ To prevent the dangers 
which might arise from persons disaffected to govern- 
ment," by which an oath and penalty was to be imposed 
upon the members of both houses ; it was affirmed, in a 
protest, signed by twenty'-three lay peers, (my lords the 
bishops were not accustomed to protest,) ^ lliat the pri- 
vilege of sitting and voting in parliament was an honour 
they had by birth, and a right so inherent in them, and 
inseparable from them, that nothing could take it away, 
but what, by the law of the land, must withal take away 
their lives, and corrupt their Mood." These noble peers, 
whose names are a reproach to dieir posterity, have, in 
this instance, solemnly denied the power of parliameBt 
to alter the constitution. Under a particular proposition, 
they have asserted a general truth, in wliich every man in 
England is concerned. 
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tbfe crown^ whether seven mUlioBB of their equals shall Be 
finee men or slaves. The certainty of forfeiting their own 
ngfatS) iHien they sacrifice those of the nation, is no check 
to a htutakf degenerate mind. Without insisting upon 
the extravagant concessicm made to Harry the Eighth^ 
there are instances, in the history of other countries, of a 
forma], deliberate surrender of the public liberty into the 
hands of the sovereign. If England doe» not share the 
same ^te, it is because we have better resources than in 
ihe virtue of either house of parliament. 

I said, that the liberty of the press is the paUadTum of 
all your rights, and that the right of the ''juries to return 
a general verdict, is part of your constitution. To pre- 
serve the whole system, you must correct your legislature. 
Widi regard to any influence of the constituent over the 
conduct of the representative, there is. little diflerence 
between a seat in parliament for seven years and a seat for 
life. The prospect of your resentment b too remote ; and, 
ialthough the last session of a septennial parliament be 
usually employed in courting the favour of the people ; 
consider, that at- this rate, your representatives have six 
years for offence, and but one for atonement. A death«^ 
bed repentance seldom reaches to restitution. If you r©^ 
fleet, that, in the changes o# administi^tioa which have 
marked and disgraced the present retgn^ although your 
warmest patriots have, in their turn, been invested with the 
lawful and unlawful authority of the crown, and though 
other reliefs or iiupToveiuents have been held forth to tlie 
people, yet tliat nu one man in office has ever promoted or 
encouraged a bill for shoFteuing the duration of parUa* 
ments, but that (whoever was minister) the opposition to 
this m,easiu:e, ever since the septennial act passed, has been 
constant and uniform on the part of government — ^you 
rannot but conclude, without the possibility of a doubt^ 
that long parUuiT^yRnts air thp foundation, of the wdjtie iop 
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Aicrfce of the crown. This influence answers every pur- 
pose of arbitrary power to the crown, with an expense 
and oppression to the people, which would be unnecessary 
tn an arbitrary government. The best of our ministers 
find it the easiest and most compendious mode of conduct- 
ing the king's affairs ; and all minister? hstve a general 
interest in adhering to a system, which, of itself, is suffih 
el^t' to support them: in office, without any assistance 
from personal virtue, popularity, labour, abilities, or ex- 
perience. It promises every gratijQ cation to avarice and 
ambition, and secures impui^ty. These are truths un- 
questionable : if they make no inipression, it is because 
they are too vulgar and notorious. But the inattention 
oir indifference of the nation has continued too long. You 
are roused at last to a sense of your danger : the remedy 
will soon be in your power. If Junius lives, you shall 
often be reminded of it. If, when the opportunity pre- 
sents itself, you neglect to do your duty to yourselves and 
to posterity, to God and to your country, I shall have one 
consolation left, in common with the meanest and basest of 
mankind : Civif liberty may still last the life of 

JUxMUS. 
A 2 . 
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THE encouragement given to a muhitude of spurious^ 
mangled publications of the ^^ Letters of Junius/' per- 
suades me, that a complete edition^ corrected and improved 
by the author^ will be favourably received. The printer 
will readily acquit me of any view to my own profit. I 
undertake this trouMesome task merely to serve a man who 
has deserved well of me and of the public ; and who, on 
my account, has been exposed to an expensive, tyrannical 
prosecution. For these reasons, I give to Mr. Henry Samp^ 
son yfoodfaHly and to him alone, my right, interest, and 
property, in these letters, as fully and completely, to all 
intents and purposes, as an author can possibly convey his 
property m'his own works to another. 

This e(fition contsuins all the letters of Junius, Phllo 
Jumus, and of Sir William Draper and Mr. Home to 
Jumus, widi their respective dates, and according to the 
order in which they appeared in the Public Advertiser. 
The auxiliary part of Philo Junius was indispensably neces- 
sary to defend or ex[^n particular passages in Junius, in 
answer to plausible objections ; but the subordinate cha^* 
acter is never guilty of the indecorum of praising bis prin- 
^pal. The fraud was innocent, and I always intended to 
explain it. The notes will be found not only useful b&t 
necessary. References to facts not generally known, or 
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allusions to die current report or opinion of the day, ai^^ 
in a little tiinc, unintelligible : yet the reader will not find 
himself overloaded with explanations : I wa:f not bom to be 
a commentator, even upon my own works. 

It remains to say a (ew words upon the Kberty of the 
press. The d^iog spirit by which these letters are sup- 
posed ta be distinguished, seems to require that some- 
ihing serious should be said in then* defence. I am >no' 
lawyer by profes:^on, nor do- 1 pretend to be more deeply 
read tlian every English gentkman should be, in the laws- 
of his country. If, therefore, the principles I maiatain are 
truly constitutional, I shall not think myself answered, 
though I sliould be convicted of a mistake in terms, or of 
nusapplying the lang^uage of the law. I spc^ to the plain 
understanding of tlie people, and appeal ta ehdr honei^, 
liberal constmction of me. 

Good men, to whom- alone. I address myself, appear to 
ma to consult their piety as little- as their judgment and 
experience, when they admit tlte great and essential advan- 
tages accruing to society from the ik*eedom of the jfress, yet 
indulg* thejn«elves iu peevish or passionate exclamations 
against the abuses of it. Betraying an unreasonable ex- 
pectation of benefits, pure and entire from any human 
institudbn^ they, in effect, arraign the goodness of Provi- 
dence,, and confess that they are dissatisfied with the com- 
mon lot of humanity. In the present instance, they really 
create to their own niiinds, or greatly exaggerate the evil 
they complain of. The htws of Ei^Iaiid provide a^cffcc- 
twally as any human laws can do^ for the protection of the 
iub)f ct, h» his. reputation, as weU as in. his person and pro- 
perty. If the characters of private men aie insulted or 
Injured, • double remedy is open to tliem^ by action and in^ 
dictment: If, throi^gh indolence, false shame, or indiffer- 
ence, they will not appeak to the laws of their country, 
they Alii in tlieir duty to society, and are unjust to them- 
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selves : if, from an unwarrantable distrust of tlie integrity 
. o{ juries, they would wish to obtain justice by any mode of 
proceeding more summary than a trial by their peers, I do 
not scruple to affirm, that they are in effect, greater enemies 
to themselves than to the libeller they prosecute. 

With regard to strictures upon the characters of men in 
office, and the measures of government, the case is a little 
different. A considerable latitude niust be allowed la the 
discussion of public aflairs, or the liberty of the press will 
be of no benefitto society* As the indulgence of private 
malice and personal slander should be checked and resisted 
by every legal means, so a constant examination into the 
characters and conduct of ministers and magistrates should 
be equally promoted and encouraged. They who conceive 
that our newspapers are no restraint upon bad men, or im- 
pediment to the execution of bad measures^ know nothing 
of this country. In that state of abandoned servility and 
prostitution, to which the undue influence of the crown has 
reduced the other branches of the legislature, our ministers 
and magistrates have, in reality, little punishment to fear, 
and few difficulties to ccmtend with, beyond the censure of 
tlie press, and the spirit of resistance which it excites among 
tl\e people. While this censorial power is maintained, (ta 
sl)eak in the words of a most ingenious foreigner) both mi* 
nister and magistrate are compelled, in ahnost every in* 
' stance to choose between his duty and Ms reputation. * A 
dilemma of this kind perpetually before lum, will not, 
indeed work a miracle on his heart, but h will assuredly 
operate, in some degree, upon his conduct. At all evetta^ 
these are not times to admit of any relaxation in AeHttle 
discipline we have left. 

But it is alleged, that the licentiousness of the* press' is 
carried beyond all bounds of decency and truth ; that oat 
excellent ministers are continually exposed to the public 
hatred or derision ; that in prosecutions for Bbels on govern* 
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ip Junes are partjal to the popular side ; and fhai^ in 
the mast flagrant easels, a ^-erdict cannot he bbtained far the 
lung, ir the premises were admitted, I should deny the 
conclusion. It is not true tiiat the temper of the times lias 
in general an undue influence over the conduct of juries : 
on the conir^y^ many signal instances may be produced of 
verdicts returned fur the kin^^ when tlve incliniUious of the 
people led strongly to an undistinguished opposition to go- 
vernment. Witness the cases of Mr. Wilkes and Mr.* AlmoHi 
In the late prosecution of the printers of my address to a. 
great personage j the juries were never fairly dealt with- 
Lord cliief justice Mansfield, conscious that the paper in 
question contained no treasonahk or liheUous matter^ and 
that the severest parts of it, however painful to the king or 
offensive to his servants^ were strictly tnie^ would fain have 
restricted the Jury to the finding of special facts^ which^ as 
to guihy or not guilty , were merely judiflrerentp This par- 
ticular motivej combined with his general purpose to coiv 
tract the power of juries^ will account for the charge he 
delivered in WoodfalVs trial. He told the juor^ in so many 
words^ that they had nothing to determine, except the fact 
of printing and publishing^ and whether or no the hlanks or 
hiuendoes were properly filled up in the information ; but 
that^ whether the defendant had com mil ted a crime or not^ 
was no matter of consideration to twelve men^ who yetj 
upon their oaths, were to pronounce their peer guilty or 
not g^ilty^ . When we hear such nonsense delivered from 
the bench^ and find it supported by a laboured train of so* 
phistry, which a plain understanding is unable to follow, and 
which an unlearned jury, however it may shock tlieir rea- 
son, cannot he supposed qualified to refute, can it be won- 
dered that they should return a verdict perplexed, absurd. 
Or imperfect ? Lord Mansfield has not yet explained to the 
world, why he accepted of a verdict which the court after- 
wards set aside as illegal; and which, as it took no notice of 
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the inuendoes, did not eve& correspond with his own charge. 
If he had known his duty, he shoukl have sent the juiy 
back. I speak advisedly^ md am well assured, that no 
lawyer of character, in Westminster-^iaU, witt contradict 
me. To show the falsehood of lord Mansfield's doctrine, 
it is not necessary |o enter into the merits of the paper 
which produced the trial, if every line of it were treason^ 
his charge to the jury would still be false, absurd, illegal, 
and anconstittttional. If I stated the merita of my letter to 
the king, I should imitate k>rd Afansfidd^ and travel* out of 



* The following quotation from a speech delivered hy 
lord Chatham, on the 11th of December, 1770, is taken 
with exactness. The reader will find it ciinous in itself, 
and very fit to be inserted here. " My lords, the verdict 
given in Woodfall's trial was, ^ guiky of printing and pub- 
ushing only ;' upon which two motions were made in court; 
one, in arrest of judgment, by the defendant's counsel, 
grounded upon the ambiguity of the verdict ^ the other, by 
the counsel for the crown, for a rule npon the defendant, 
to show cause why the verdict should not be entered up 
according to the legal import of the words. On both mo- 
tions a rule was granted ; and sobn after the matter was 
argued before the court of king's bench. The noble judge, 
when he delivered the opiniop of the court upon the va> 
diet, went regularly through tW' whole of the proceedings 
at Nisi Prius, Ibls well the evidence that had been given^ as 
his own charge to the jury. This [uroceediog would have 
been very proper, had a motion been made on either side 
fw a new trial ; because either a verdict given contrary to 
evidence, or an improper charge by the judge at Nisi Prius^ 
is held to be a sufficient gromid for granting a new trial. 
But when a motion is made in arrest of ju^^ment, w for 
establishing the verdict, bv entering it up ac<^rding to the 
legal import of the words, it must be on the ground of 
something appearing on the face oi the record ; and the 
court, in considering whether the verdict shall be estab** 
fished or liot, are so conhued to the record, that they can- 
tiot take notice of any thing that does not appear on ^ 
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the record. When law and teason speak plainly, we Jo ttot^ 
want authority to direct our understandings. Yet, for the' 
honour of the profession, I am content to oppose one lawyer' 
to another } especially wfaei^ k happens that the kings at- 
.tomey-general has virtually disclaimed the docbine by 
which the cliief justice meant to ensure success to the pro- 
secution. The opinion of the plantiff V coaasel (however 
it may be otherwise insignificant) is we^hty in the scale of 
die defendant. My lord chief justice de Grey, who filed 
the information ex official, is directly widt me. If he had 
concurred in lord Mansfield's doctrkie, the trial must have 
been a very short one. The facts were either admitted by 
Woodfall's counsel, or easily proved to the satisfaction of 
the jury ; but Mr. de Grey, far from thinking he should 
acqoit himself of his duty, by barely proving the facts, 
entered largely, and I eoftfess, not without ability, into 
the demerits of the paper, which he called a seditious libel. 
He dwelt but lightly upon those points which (according to 
•lord Mansfield) were the only matter of consideration to the 
jury; The criminal intent, the libellous matter, the penu-' 
cious tendency of the paper itself, were the topics on which 
hp principally insistierf, and of which, for more than an horn*, 
he tortured his faculties to convince the jury. If he agreed 
in opinion with lord Ma«ifil;id, his discourse was imperti- 
nent, ridiculous^ and unreasonable. But understanding the 
law as I do^ what he said was at least coesisteiir^ ^id^ta t&e 
purpose. 

face of it ; in the I^gal phrase, they cannot t^^avel out of the 
record. The noble juc^e did travel out of the record; 
and I affirm^ that his discourse wa» itregulaPy extrajudicial, 
and unjHrecedeated^ H» apparent motive for doing what 

' he knew to be wrong, was that hevmight have aa opportu- 
luty of teifing the public extrajudi^ly, that the other 
three judges concurred ia the doctrine laid down in Uur 

* charge," 
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If any honest man should still be inclined to leave the 
construction of libels to the courts • I woold entreat him to 
consider what a dreadful ccrmplication of hardships he im- 
poses upon his fellow subjects. In the first place, the pro- 
secution commences by information of an officer of the 
crown^ not by the regular constitutional mode of indict- 
ment before a grand jury. As the fact is usually admitted, 
or, in general can easily be proved^ the olfice of the petty 
jury is nugatory : tlie court tlien judges of the nature and 
extent of the offence, and determmcs, ad arbitrium, the 
quantum of the putiislunent, from a small fine to a heavy 
one, to repeated whipping, to pillory, and unlunited impri- 
sonment. Cutting off ears and noses might still be inflicted 
by a resolute judge t but I will be candid enough to suppose 
that penalties, so apparently shocking to humanity,. would 
not be hazarded in these times. In all other criminal pro- 
secutions the jury decides upon the fact and the crime in 
one word, and the court pronounces a certain scmence, 
winch is the sentence of the law, not of the judges If lord 
>Mansfield's doctrine be received, the jury must either find a 
verdict of acquittal, contrary to evidence, which, I can coft> 
ceiye, might be done by very conacientiotts men, rather 
dian trust a fellow-creature to lord Mansfield^ mercy;' 
or they must leave to the court two offices, never but 
in this instance united, of finding guilty, and awarding 
punishment. 

*^ But^'' 9ays this honest lord chief justice, " if the paper 
be not criminal, the defendant (though found guilty by his 
peers) is in no danger, for he may move the court in arrest 
of judgment.'* True, my good lord ; but who is to determine 
upon the motion ? Is not the court still to decide, whether 
judgment shall be entered up or not? and is not the de- 
fendant this way as effectually deprived of judgment by his 
peers, as> if he were tried in a court of civil law, or in the 
chambers of the inquisition ? It is you, my lord, who th«n 

X 
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try the crimei not the jury. As to the probable eflect or 
the motion in arrest of judgment, I shall only observe, that 
no reasonable man would be so eager to possess Moaseif of 
the invidious power of inflicting punishment, if be were not 
predetermined to make use of it. 

* Again, we are told that judge and jury have a distinct 
office ; that the jury b to find the fact, smd the ju<%e to 
deliver the law. ^ De jure respondent jac^es, de fai^to 
jurat!.'' The dictum is true, though not in the sense given 
to it by lord Mansfield. The jury are undoubtedly to de- 
termine the fact; that is, whether the defendant did or 
did not commit the crime charged against Iuhk T'fae 
judge pronounces the sentence annexed by law to that fact 
so found } and if, in the course of the trial, any qnestiott 
of law arises, both the counseKand the jury must, of necessi- 
ty, appeal to' the judge, and leave it to his decision. An 
exception, or plea in bar, may be allowed by the court ; but, 
when issue is joined, smd the jury have received their 
charge, it is not possible, in the nature of things, for them 
to separate the law from s the fact, unless they think proper 
to return a special verdict. 

It has also been alleged, that, although a cominon jury 
are sufficient to determine a plain matter of fact, they are 
not qualified to comprehend the meaning, or to judge of 
the tendency of a seditious llbeL In answer to this objec- 
tion (which, if well founded, would prove nothing as to the 
strict right of returning a general verdSct) I mig^ safely 
deny the truth of this assertion. Englishmen, of that rank 
from which juries are usually taken, are mot so illiterate a» 
(to serve a particular purpose) they are now represented : 
or, admitting the fact, let a special jury be summoned in 
all cases of difficulty and importance, and the objection is 
removed. But the truth is, that if a paper, supposed to be 
a libel upon government^ be so obscurely worded, that 
twelve common men cannot possibly see the seditious 
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meaning and tendency of it, it is' in eflfect no Ubd. It can- 
not inOSame the minds of the people, nor alienate their 
affections from government ; for thej no more understand 
what it meani^, than if it were published in a language un* 
known to them. 

Upon the whole matter, it appears, to my understanding, 
clear, beyond^ a doubt, that, if, in any future prosecutifm 
for a seditious libel, the jury should bring in a verdict of 
acquittal, not warranted by the evidence, it will be owing 
to the false and absurd doctrines Md down li^ lord Mans- 
field. Disgusted at the odious artifices macle use, of by the 
jj^dge to mislead and perplex tliem, guarded agsunst his 
sophistry, and convinced of the falsehood of his assertions, 
they may, perhaps^ deternune to thwart hb detestable pur- 
pose, and defeat him at any rat^. To him, at least, they 
will do substantial justice. Whereas, if the whole charge 
laid in the information be fairly and honestly submitted to 
the jury^ there is no reason whatsoever to presume that 
twelve men, upon their oaths, wiU not decide impaitially 
between thcvking and the ddendant. The nimieroas in- 
stances, in our state trials, of verdicts recovered for the 
king, sufficiently refute the false ^nd scandalous imfHitl^ 
tions thrown^ by the abettors of lortf Mansfield, upon 
the integrity of juries. But, even admitting the supposi* 
tion, that, in times of universal discontent, arising fnmi 
the notorious mal-administration of public affairs, a sedi- . 
tious writer should escape punidbment, it makes nothing 
^gainst my genera] argument. . If juries are faBible, to 
what other tribunal shall we appesd^? If juries cannot 
safely be trusted, shall we mute the offices of judge and 
jury, so wisely divided by the constitution, and trust im- 
plicitly to lord Mansfield ? Are the judges of the court of 
king's bench more like|^' to be unbiassed and impartial 
than twelve yeomen, burgesses, or gentlemen, taken ind^ 
fec^^y fron^ the country at large ? Or„ in short, sh^lL 
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there be no decision, until we have Instituted a tnbiinal 
from which no possible abuse or Inconvenience whatsoever 
can arise ? If I am not grossly mistaken, these questions 
carry a decisive answer along with them. * 

Having cleared the freedom of the press from a re- 
straint equally unnecessary and illegal, I return to the 
use which has been made of it in the present publication. 

National reflections, I confess, are not justified in theory, 
nor upon any general principles. To know how well they 
are deserveil^ and hoir justly they have been applied, we 
must have the evidence of facts before us. AVe must be con-* 
versant with the Scots in private life, and observe their 
principles of acting to us and to each other ; the character- 
istic prudence, the selfish natiotiality, the indefatigable 
^nile, the persevering assidmty, the everlasting professi(» 
of a discreet and moderate resentment. If the instance 
were not too important ior aa experiment, it might not be 
amiss to confide a little In their integrity. Without any 
abstract reas(Mung upon causes and e^ets, we shall soon be 
convinced, by experience, that the Scots, transplanted from 
their own coimtry, are s^ways a distinct and separate body 

. from the people who receive them. In other settlements, 
they only love themselves : in England they cordially love 
themselves, and . as cordially hate their neighbours. For 
tlie remainder of their good qualities I must appeal to the 
reader's observation, unless he will accept of my lord Bar- 
rington's authority in a letter to the late lord Melcombe, 
published by Mr. Lee : he expresses himself with a truth 
and accuracy not very common In his lordship's lucubrations. 

. ^' And Cockbum, like most of his countrymen, is as abject 

. to those above him, as he is insolent to those below him.'' 
I am far from meaning to Impeach the articles of the union. 
If the true spirit of those articlo^ were religiously adhered 
to, we should not see such a multitude of Scotch commoners 

Ma the lower house, as representatives of English boroughs,. 
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while not a single Scotch borough is ever represented by an 
Englishman : we should not see English peerages ^ven to. 
Scotch ladies, or to the elder sons of Scotch peers, and the. 
number of sixteen doubled and trebled by a scandalous eva- 
sion of the act of union. Jf it should ever be thoi^ht 
adviseablc to dissolve an act, the violation or observance of 
which is ihvariably directed by the advantage and interest 
of the Scots, I shall say very sincerely, with Sir Edward 
Coke,* " When poor Englanc^ stood alone, and had not 
the access of another kingdom, and yet had more and as 
potent enemies as it now hath, yet the king of England 
prevailed." 

Some opinion may now be expected from me, upon a 
point of equal delicacy to the writer, and hazard to the 
printer. When the character of the chief magistrate is in 
question, more must be understood than may be safely ex* 
pressed. If it be really a part of our constitution, and aot 
a mere dictum of the law, that the king can do no wrong, 
it is not the only instance, in the wisest of human institu- 
tic^ns, where theory is at variance with practice. That the 
sovereign of this country is not amenable to any form of 
trial known to the laws, is unquestionable : but exemption 
from punisliment is a singular privilege annexed to the 
royal character, and no waiy excludes the possibility of de- 
serving it How long, 'and to what extent, a king of £ng« 
laiid may be protected by the forms^ when he violates the 
spirit of the constitution, deserves to be eensidered. A 
mistake in this matter proved fatal to Charles and his son. 
For my own part, far from thinking that the king can do 
no wrong, far from sufiering myself to be deterred or im- 
posed upon by the language of' forms, in opposition to the 
substantial evidencie of truth; if it were my .misfortune to 



* Parliamentary History, vol ii. p* 400. 
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Inre under the iaauspkious reign of a prince, whose wltole 
life was employed in one base, cootemptible struggle with 
the free spirit of his people, or in the detestable endeavour 
to corrupt their moral principles, I would not scruple to 
declare to him, <^ Sir, you alone are the author of the great- 
est wrong to your subjects and to yourself. Instead of 
reigning In the hearts of your people, instead of commanding 
their lives and foftunes through the niediiun of their afl^c- 
tions ^ has not the strength o£ the crown, whether influence 
or prerogative, been unifcnrmly exerted, for eleven years 
together, to suppoit a narrow, pitiful system of government 
which defeats itself, and answers no one purpose of real 
power, profit> or personal satisfaction to you? With the 
greatest unappropriated revenue of any prince in Europe- 
have we not seen you reduced to such vile and sordid dls, 
tresses, as would have conducted any other man to a prison ? 
With a great military, and the greatest naval power in the 
known world, have not fore^ nations repeatedly insulted 
you with impunity ? Is it not notorious that the vast reve- 
nues, extorted from the labour and industry of your sub- 
jects, and given you to do honour to yourself and to the 
nation, are dissipated in corrupting their representatives ? 
Are you a prince of the house of Hanover, and do you ex- 
clude ail the leading Whig families from your councils r 
Do you profess to govern according to law, and is it consis- 
tent with that profession to impart your confidence and af- 
fection to those men only who, though now, perhaps 
detached from the desperate cause of the pretender, arc 
mailed in this country by an hereditary attachment to high 
and arbitrary principles of government ? Are you so infatu- 
ated as to take the sense of your people from the representa- 
toon of ministers, or from the shouts of a mob, notoriously 
lured to surrmind your eoa«h, or stationed at a theatre ? 
And if you are, in reality, that public man, that king, that 
ttagutrate, which these questions suppose you to be, is it 
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any answer to your people, to say, that among your 
^mestics you are good-humoured, that to one lady you 
are faithful, that to your children you are indulgent? 
Sir, the man who addresses you in these terms, is your best 
friend: he would willingly hazard his life in defence of 
your title to the crown ; and, if power be ypur object, will . 
still show you how possible it is lor a king of England, by 
the noblest means, to be the most absolute prince in Europe. . 
You have no enemies, sir, but those who persuade you to 
aim at power without right, and who think it flattery to tell 
you, that the character of king dissolves the natural relation . 
between guilt and punishment/' 

I csumot conceive that there is a heart so callous, or an . 
understanding so depraved, as to attend to a discourse of 4 
this nature, and not to feel the force of it. But where is . 
the man, among those who have access to the closet, reso- . 
hte and honest enoi^h to deliver it ? The liberty of the > 
press is our only resource : it will command an audience . 
when every honest man in the kingdom is excluded. This 
glmous privily may be a security to the king as well as 
a resource to his people. Had there been no star-chamber, 
there would have been no rebellion against Charles the 
First. ^ The constant censure and admonition of the press 
would have corrected his conduct, prevented a civil war, 
and saved him from an ignominious death. I am no friend 
to the doctrine of precedents, exclusive of right; though 
lawyers often tell us, that whatever has been once done 
may lawfully be done again. I shall conclude this Preface 
with a quotation, applicable to the subject, from a foreign 
writer,* whose Essay oa the Ei^lbh Constitution I beg leave 
to recommend to the public, as a performance deep, solid, 
and ittgenioos. 



• Monsieur de Lohne. 
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^ In shorty whoever considers what it is that constitutes 
the moving principle of what we call great affairs, and the 
invinciUe sensibility of man to the opinion of his fallow-* 
creatures, will not hesitate to aflBirm, that if it were possible 
for the liberty of the press to exist in a despotic govern- 
ment, and (what is not less difficult) for it to exist without 
changing the constitution, this liberty of the press would 
alone form a counterpoise to the power of the prince. ^ If^ ' 
for example, in an empire of the East, a sanctuary could be 
found, which, rendered respectable by the ancient religion ' 
of the people, might insure safety to those who should bring 
thither their observations of any kind ; and that, from 
thence, printed papers should issue, which, under a certain 
Seal, mi^t be equally respected, and which, in their daily 
appearance, should examine and freely discuss the conduct 
of the cadis,, the bashaws, the vizir, the divao, and the sul- 
tan himself^ that would introduce immediately some de* 
gree of liberty.^' 
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Addressed to the Printer of the Public Advertiser^ 

Sm, January 21^ 1769. 

The submission of a free people to the executive 
authority of government, is no more than a com* 
pliance with laws which they themselves have 
enacted* While the national honour is firmly main- 
tained abroad, and while justice is impartially ad- 
ministered at home, the obedience of the subject will 
be voluntary, cheerful, and, I might almost say, un- 
limited. A generQus nation is grateful even for the 
preservation of its rights, and willingly extends the 
respect due to the office of a good prince into an 
affection for his person. Loyalty, in the heart and 
understanding of an Englishman, is a rational at- 
tachment to the guardian of the laws. Prejudices 
and passion have sometimes carried it to a criminal 
length, and, whatever foreigners may imagine, w© 
know that Englishmen have erred as much in a mis** 
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taken zeal for particular persons and families, as 
they ever did in defence of what they thought most 
4iear and interesting to themselves. 

It natujcaUy jGUs us with reseptment, to see such a 
temper insulted and abused. In reading the hisjtory 
of a free people, whose rights have been invaded, we 
afe interested in their cause.^ Our own feelings tell 
«s bow long they ought to h^ve submitted, and at 
what mement it would have been treachery to them- 
selves «ot to have resisted. How much warmer will 
be our resentment, if experience should bring the 
fatal example home to ourselves ! 

The situation of this country is alarming enough 
to rouse the attention of every man who pretends to 
a concern for the public welfare. Appearances jus- 
tify suspicion ; and when the safety of a nation is at 
fitake, suspicion is a just ground of inquiry, l^et us 
«nter into it with candour and decency. Respect is 
due to the station of ministCTS ; and, if a resolution 
must at last be taken, there is none so likely to be 
supported with firmness, as that which has been adopt- 
ed with moderation. 

The ruin or prosperity of a state depends so much 
npon the administration of its government, that, to 
be acquainted with the merit of a ministry, we need 
only observe the condition of the people. If we see 
them obedient to the laws, prosperous in their indus- 
try, united at home, and respected abroad, we may 
reasonably presume that their affairs are conducted 
by men of experience, abilities, and virtue. If, on 
the contrary, we see an universal spirit of distrust and 
4isg3jisfacrion, a rapid decay of trade^ dissensions m 
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•xtrcmity of dUtress, which, of itself ought to reduce 
a great nation to despair. It is not the disorder, birf 
the physicbn : il is not a casual concurrence of ca^ 
lamitous circumstances ; it is the pernicious hand of 
government which alone can make a whole people 
desperate. 

Without much political sagacity, or any extraoi^ 
dinary depth of observation, we need only «iark. how 
the principal departments of the state are bestowed, 
and look no farther for the true cause of every misr 
chief that befalls us. 

The ♦ finances of a nation, sinking under its debts 
^nd expenses, are committed to a young nobleman, 
already ruined by play. Introduced to act under the 
auspices o{ lord Cbaifaam, and left at tlie head of 
affairs by that nobleman's retreat, he became minister 
by accident ; but deserting the principles and profes- 
sions which gave him a moment's popularity, we see 
him from every honourable engagement to the public, 
an apostate by design. As for business, the world 
yet knows nothing of his talents or resolution ; unless 
a wayward, wavering inconsistency be a mark of 

• The duke of Grafton took the office of secretary of 
state, with an engagement to support the marquis of Rock- 
mgham s administration. He resigned, however, in a little 

*rhl«t T'"'' '^''' ^^ ^"^^^ "^^ «^* ^'^l^«"t lord 
Chatham nor bear to see Mr. Wilkes abandoned : but that 
unde lord Chatham he would act in any office. Tht wL 
the s^l of lord Rockingham^s dismiLon. When 3 
Chatham came m, the duk^got possession of th^tZsu^ 
JSead^r, mark the consequence I treasury. 
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genius, and caprice a demonstration of spirit. It 
may be said, perhaps, that it is his grace's province, 
as- surely it is fais>passion, rather to. distribute than to 
save the public money; and that while lord North is 
chancellor of the exchequer, the first lord of the trea^ 
sury may be as thoughtless and extravagant as he 
pleases; I hope, however, he will not rely too much 
on the fertility of lord North's genius for finance : his 
lordship is yet to give us the first proof of his abili- 
ties. It may be candid to suppose that he has hitherto 
voluntarily concealed his talents ; intending, perhaps, 
to astonish the world, when we least expect it, with a 
knowledge of trade, a chmce of expedients, and a 
depth of resources, equal to the necessities, and far 
beyond the hopes of his country. He must now exert 
the whole power of his capacity, if be would wish ua 
to forget, that, since he has been in office, no plan has 
been formed, no system adhered to, nor any one im- 
portant measure adopted for the relief of public credit. 
If his plan for the service of the current year be not 
irrevocably fixed on, let me warn him to think seri- 
ously of consequences, before he ventures to increase 
the public debt. Outraged and oppressed as we are, 
this naUon will not bear, after a six years' peace, to 
see new millions borrowed, without an eventual dimi- 
nution of debt, or reduction of interest. The attempt 
mi^ht rous6 a spirit of resentment which might reach 
beyond the sacrifice of a minister. As to the debt 
upon the civil list, the people of England expect that 
it will not be paid without a strict inquiry how it was 
incurred. If it must be paid by parliament, let me 
advise the chancellor of the exchequer, to think of 
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some better expedient than a lottery. To support a» 
expensive war, or in circumstances of absolute neces* 
sity, a lottery mayj perhaps, be allowable^ but, be-, 
sides that it is at all times the very worst way of 
raising money upon the people, I think it Dl becomes 
the royal dignity to have the debts of a king provided 
for, like the repairs of a country bridge, or a decayed 
hospital. The management of the king's affairs^ in 
the house of common;?, cannot be more disgraced 
than it has been. A leading minister* repeatedly 
called down *for absolute ignorance, ridiculous mo* 
tions ridiculously withdrawn, deliberate plans discon-^ 
certed, and a week*s preparation of graceful oratory 
lost in a moment, give us some, though not adequate 
ideas, of lord North's parliamentary abilities and in- 
fluence. Yet, before he had the misfortune 6f being 
chancellor of the exchequer, he was neither an object 
of derision to his enemies, nor of melancholy pity to 
his friends. 

A series of inconsbtent measures has alienated the 
colonies from their duty as subjects, and from their 
natural affection to their common country. * When 
Mr. Grenville was placed at the head of the treasury^ 
he felt the impossibility of Great Britain's supporting 
such an establishment, as her former successes had . 
made indispensable, and at the same time of giving 
any sensible relief to foreign trade, and to the weight 
of the public debt. He thought it equitable, that 
those parts of the lempire which had benefited most by 

• This happened frequently^ to poor lord North. 
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the expenses of the war, should contribute something' 
to the expenses of the peace, and he had no doubt of 
the constitutional right vested in parliament to raise 
the contribution. But, unfortutlately fbf his eountryi. 
Mr. Grenvillo was at any rate to be distressed,, because 
he was minister; and Mr. Pitt* and lord Camdeit 
were to be the patrons of America, because 4iey were 
ia opposition. Their declaration gave spirit and ar-^ 
gnment to the colonies; and while^ perhaps, they 
meant no more than the ruin of a minister, they,, 
in effect, divided one half of the empire from the 
otha*. 

Under one administration the stamp-act is made ; 
under the second it is repealed ; under the third, in 
spite of all experience, a new mode of taxing the colo- 
nies is invented, and a question revived which ought 
to have been buried in oblivion. In these eircum^ 
stances' a new office iis established for the business of 
the plantations, and the earl of Hillsborough called 
forth„ at a most critical season, to govern America. 
The choice, at leasi^ announced to us a man of su*^ 
perior capacity and knowledge* Whether he be sa 
or not, let his despatches, as far as they have appear* 
ed, let his measures, as far as they have operated, 
determine for him. In the former we have seen strong 
assertions without proof, declamation without argu- 
ment, and violent censures without dignity or mode* 
ration; but neither correctness in the composition, 
nor- judgment in the design. As for his measures, let 

* Yet Junius has been called the partisan of lord Chatham f 
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it be remembered, thai he was called upon to coociHate 
and unite ; and that, when he entered inlo office, the 
most refractory of the colonies were still disposed ta 
proceed by the constitutional methods of petition and 
remonstrance. Since that period they have been 
driven into excesses little short of rebellion. Peti-^ 
lions have been hindered from reaching the throne; 
and the continuance of one of the principal assem-> 
tdies rested upop an arbitrary condition,* which, con- 
sidering the temper they were in, it was impossible 
they should comply with; and which, would have 
availed nothing as to the general question, if it had 
been comjplied with. So violent, and, I believe, I 
may call it, so unconstitutional, an exertion of the 
prerogative^ to say nothing of the weak, injudicious 
tjerniis in which it was conveyed, gives us as humble 
an opinion of his lordship's capacity, as it does of bis 
temper and moderation. While w^ are at peace with 
Other nations, our military force may, perhaps, be 
spared to support the earl of Hillsborough's measures 
in America. Whenever that force shall be necessa 
rily withdrawn or diminished, the dismission of such 
a minister will neither console us for his iraprudencei 
nor remove the settled resentment of a peopte, who, 
eomplaipiog of an act of the legislature, are outraged 
by an unwarrantable stretch of prerogative; and, 
supporting their claims by argument, are insulted 
with declamation. 



♦ That they sjiould retract one of their resolutions^ and 
trase the entry of it. , 
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Drawing lots would be a prudent and reasonable 
method of appointing the officers of state, compared 
to a late disposition of the secretary's office. Lord 
Rochibrd was acquainted with the alFairs and temper 
of the southern courts ; lord Weymouth was equally 
qualified for either department i* by what unaccount- 
able caprice has it happened, that the latter, who pre- 
tends to'^no experience whatsoever, is removed to the 
most important of ^e two departments ; atid the foi% 
iper, by preference, placed in an office where his ex- 
perience can be of no use to him f Lord Weymouth 
iiad distinguished himself, in his first employment, 
by a spirited, if not judicious conduct. He had 
animated the civil magistrate beyond the tone of civ3 
tanthority, and had directed the operations of the army 
to more than military execution. Recovered from 
the errors of his youth, from the distraction of play, 
-and the bewitching smiles of Burgundy, behold him 
'exerting the whole strength of his clear; unclouded 
faculties in the service of the crowns It was not the 
lieat of midnight excesses, nor ignorance of the laws, 
tior the liirious spirit of tlie house of Bedford ; no, 
«ir, wkien this respectable minister interposed his 
-authority between the magistrate and the people, and 
tfigned the mandate, on whicb^ for aught he knew, the 
fives of thousands depended, he did it from the de- 
liberate motion of bis heart, supported by Ae best df 
his judgment. 



* It was pretended that the eaif of Itochford, while 
l»as8ador in France, had quan^lled witb the duke of Choi- 
seul ; and that, therefore, he was appointed to the northent 
department, out of compliment to the French minister.' 
B 2. 3. 
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It has lately been a fashion to pay a eomplifiieiit 
to the bravery and- generosity of the commander-m* 
chief,* at the expense of his understanding* They 
who love him least make no question of his courage, 
while his friends dwell chiefly on the facility of his 
disposition. Admitting him to be as brave as a total 
absence of all feeling and reflection can make him, let 
m see what sort of merit he derives from the remain* 
4er of his character. If it be generosity to accumu- 
late, in his own person and family, a number of lucra- 
tive employments; to provide, at the public expense, 
for every creature that bears the name of Manners ; 
apd, neglecting the merit and services of the rest of 
the army, io heap promotions upon his favourites and 
dependents ; the present commander-in-chief is the 
most generous man alive. Nature has been sparing of 
her gifts to this noble lord ; but where birth and for* 
tune are united, we expect the noble pride and inde- 
pendence of a man of spirit, not the servile humili- 
ating complaisance of a courtier. As to the good* 
ness of his heart,. if a proof of it be taken from the 
facility of never refusing, what conclusion shall we 
draw from the indecency of qever performing f And 
if the discipline of the army be in any degree pre* 
served, what thanks are due to a man, whose cares^ 
notoriously confined, to filling up vacancies, have 
"degraded the office of commander-in-chief, into a 
broker of commissions ? 

With respect to the navy, I shall only say, that 
thii^ country is so highly indebted to sir Edward 



* The late lord Granby. 
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Hawke, that oo expense should be spared to secure 
to him an honourable and affluent retreat. 

The pure and impartial administration of justice 
is, perhaps, the firmest bond to secure a cheerful 
sabmission of the people, and to engage their affeci- 
lions to government. It is not sufficient that ques- 
tipns of private right or wrong are justly decided, 
nor that judges are superior to the vileness of pecu- 
niary corruption. Jefferies himself, when the court 
had: no interest, was an upright judge. A court of 
justice may be subject to another sort. of bias, more 
important and pernicious, ^s ' it reaches, beyond the 
interest of individuals,, and affects the whole com- 
munity. A judge, under th^ influence of govern- 
ment, may be honest enough in the decision of pri<> 
vate causes,, yet a- traitor to the public When a 
victim is marked out by the ministry, this judge 
will offer himself to perform the sacrifice : be will 
not scruple to prostitute his dignity, and betray the 
sanctity of his office, whenever an arbitrary point 
is to be carried for gavernment, or the resentment 
of a court to be gratified.. 

» These principfes and proceedings, odious and 
contemptible as tiiey are, in effect are no less inju- 
dicious. A wise and generous* people are roused by* 
every appearance of oppressive, unconstitutional 
measures, whether, those nteasures are. supported 
only by the power of government, or masked und^r 
the forms of a court of justice. Bmideoce.and self- 
preservation will oblige the most moderate, disposi- 
tions to make common cause even with a. man": 
whose conduct they censure, if they see him per- 
secuted, in a way which the real spirit of the lawss 
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will not justify. The facts on which these remarks 
are founded are too notorious to require an ap- 
jplication. 

This, sir, is the detail. In one view, bdiold a na- 
tion overwhelmed with debt ; her revenues wasted^ 
lier trade declining ; "^the afiections of her colo- 
nies alienated ; the duty of the magistrate trans- 
ferred to the soldiery ; a gallant army, wbicfa never 
fought unwillingly but against their fellow-subjects» 
mouldering away for want of the direction of a 
man of common abilities and spirit ; and in the 
last instance, the administration of justice become 
odious and suspected to the whole body of the peo- 
ple. This deplorable scene admits of but one ad*- 
dition ; that we are governed by counsels from, 
which a reasonable man can expect no remedy but 
poison ; no relief but death. 

If, by the immediate interposition of Providence, 
it were possible for us to escape a crisis so foil of 
terror and despair, posterity will not believe the 
Ustory of the present times. They will either con- 
clude that our distresses were imaginary, or that 
we had the good fortune to be governed by men of 
acknowledged integrity and wisdom : they will not 
believe it possible, that their ancestors could have 
survived or recovered from so desperate a condi- 
tion, while a duke of Grafton was prime minister, 
a lord North chancellor of the exchequer ; a Wey- 
mouth and a Hillsborough secretaries of state ; a 
Granby commander-in-chief; and a Mansfield chief 
criminal judge of the kingdom. 

JUNIUS. 
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U. 

To the Printer of the Public Advertiser. 

SIR, January 26^ 1769- 

The kingdom swarms with such numbers of felo* 
Bious. robbers of private character and virtue, that 
no honest or good man is safe; especially as these 
cowardly, base assassins, stab in the dark, witb-^ 
out Jiaving the courage to sign their real names 
to their , malevolent and wicked productions. A 
writer^ jf^ho signs himself Junius, in the Public 
Advertiser of the 21 st instant, opens the deplorable 
-tttuatioD of his country in a very affecting manner. 
With a pompous parade of his candour and de- 
cency, he tells us that we see dissensions in all parts 
iii the empire, an universal spirit of distru^ and 
dissatisfaction, and a total loss of respect towards 
«8 in the eyes of foreign powers. But this writer, 
with all Ins boasted candour, has not tc^d us the 
reaKcause of the evils be so patheticaUy enume- 
rates. I disdl take the liberty to explain the cause 
for him. ^ Junius, and such writers as himself, 
iDccasion all the mischief complained 0^ by falsely 
and maliciously traducing the best characters in the 
kingdom: for when our dduded people at bome» 
and foreigners abroad, read tbe poisonous and 
Inflammatory libels that are daily prublished wilh 
impimity, to vilify those wbo are any way dtstin- 
guished by their good qualities and eminent Vir- 
tues; when they find no notice taken of, or tefiy 
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given to these slanderous tongues and pens, their 
conclusion is, thaft both the ministers and the 
natioq have been fairly described, and they act ac- 
cordingly. I think it, therefore, the duty of every 
good citizen to stand forth, and endeavour to un- 
deceive the puUic, when the vilest arts are made 
use of t9 defame and blacken the brightest char- 
acters among us. An eminent author affirms it to 
be almost as criminal to hear a worthy man tra«* 
duced, without attempting his justification, as ta 
be^the author of the calumny against him. For my 
own part, I think it a sort of mt4>risioa of treason 
against society. No man, therefore, who knows 
lord Granby, can possibly hear so good and great a 
character most vilely abused, without a warm and 
just indignation against this Junius, thb higb» 
priest of envy, malice, and all: uncharitableness, 
who has endeavoured to saerifice our beloved com?* 
mander-in-chief at the iftltars of his horrid deities. 
Nor is the injury done to his lordship alone, but. 
to the whole nation, wbich may too soon feel the 
contempt, and consequently the attacks, of our late 
enemies, if they can be induced to believe that the 
person on whom the safety of tbese kingdoms so 
much depends, is unequal to his Ingh station, and 
destitute of ^hose qualities which form a good ge- 
neral. One would have thought that his lordship's 
services in the cause of his country, from the battle 
of Culloden to his most glorious conclusion of the 
late war, might have entitled him to common re- 
spect and decency at least ; but this uncandid, inde- 
cent writer, has gone so far as to turn one of the 
most amiable menr of the age into a stupid^ unieet- 
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ing, and senseless being ; possessed, indeed,, of a 
personal courage, but void of those essential qua- 
lities which distinguish the commander from the 
common soldier. 

A very long, uninterrupted, impartial, (I will add, 
' a most disinterested) friendship, with lord Granby, 
gives me the rigbt to affirm, that all Juuius's asser- 
tions are false and scandalous. Lord Granby's 
courage, though of.the brightest and most ardent 
kind, is amongst the lowest of his numerous good 
qtial^es : he was formed to excel in war, by nature's 
liberality to his mind as well as person. Educated 
and instructed by his most noble father, and a most 
spirited as well as excellent scholar, the present 
bishop ctf Bangor, he was trained to the nicest sense 
of honour, and to the truest and noblest sort of pride, 
that of never doing or suffering a mean action. A 
sincere love and attachment to his king and country, 
and to their glory, first impelled>^ him to the field, 
where he never gained ought but honour. He in>- 
paired, through his bounty, his own fortune ; for 
bis^bounty, which this writer would in vain depreciate, 
is founded upon the noblest of the human affections; 
it flows from a heart melting to goodness ; from 
the most refined humanity. Can a man, who it 
described as unfeeliqg and void of reflection, ht 
constantly employed in seeking proper objects, on 
whom to exercise those glorious virtues of com- 
passion and generosity f The distressed ofiiccr, the 
soldier, the widow, the orphan, and a long list 
besides, know that vanity has no share in his frequent 
donations ; he gives, because he feels their distresses. 
Nor has he ever been rapacious with one hand, to be 
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bountiful with the other. Tet this uncandid Junitis 
would insinuate, that the -dignity of the commander- 
to-chief is depraved into the base office of a cooi- 
mission-broker ; that is, lord Granby bargains for 
the dale of commissions ; for it must have tlus mean- 
ing, if it has any at all. But ^here h the man 
living who can justly charge his lordship \^th such 
mean practices ? Why does not Junius produce him ? 
Junius knows that he has no other means of wound*-^ 
ing this hero, than from some missile weapon, shot 
from an obscure comer. He neeks, as aU such 
defamatory writers do, ' 

-— -Hspargeret voces 
la vulgitfn ambiguasy 

to raise suspicion in the minds of the people. But 
I hope that my countrymen will be nq longer im- 
posed upon by artful and designing men, or by 
wretches, who, bankrupts in business, in fame, and 
In fortune, mean nothmg more than to involve this 
country in .the same common ruin with themselves. 
Hence it is, that they are constantly aiming their 
tdark, and too often fatal, weapops against those who 
vtand forth as the bulwark of our national safety. 
Xiord Granby was too conspicuous a mark not to be 
^faeir object. He is next attSK;ked lor being nnfaithful 
to his promises and engagements f Where are 
Junius's proo& ? Although I could ^ve ^ome in- 
stances where a breach of promise would be a virtue^ 
"^specially in the case of those who would pervert the 
i^pen unsuspecting moments of convivial mirth into 
idy insidious aj^lications for preferment or j^artj- 
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systems ; and would endeavour to surprise a good 
mau, who cannot bear to see any one leave him 
dissatisfied, into unguarded promises. Lord Granby's 
attention to his own family and relations is called 
selfish. Had he not attended to them, when fair and 
just opportunities presented themselves, I should have 
thought him unfeeling, and void of reflection indeed. 
How are any man's friends or relations to be pro- 
vided for, but from the influence and protection of 
the patron ? It is unfair to suppose that lord 
Granby's friends have not as much merit as the 
friends of any- other great man. If he i$ generous 
at the public expense, as Junius invidiously calls it, 
the public is at no more expense for his lordship's 
friends, than it would be if any other set of men 
possessed those offices. The charge is ridiculous. 

The last charge against lord Granby is of a most 
serious and alarming nature indeed. Junius asserts, 
that the army is moulderitig away, for want of the 
direction of a man of common abilities and spirit. 
The present condition of the ariiiy gives the directest 
lie to his assertions. It was never upon a more res- 
pectable footing with regard to discipline and all the 
essentials that can form good soldiers. Lord Ligo- 
nier delivered a firm and noble palladium of our 
safeties into lord Granby's hands, who has kept it in 
the same good order in which he received it. The 
strictest care has beeii taken to fill up the vacant 
commissions with such gentlemen as have the glory 
of their ancestors to support, as well as their ,own 5 
and are doubly bound to the cause of their king and 
country, from motives of private property, as well 
as public spirit The adjutant-general, who has the 
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ifDmediate care of the troops after lord Granby, i^ 
an officer that would do great honour to any service • 
in Europe, for his correct arrangements, good sen&e 
and discernment upon all occasions, and for a 
punctuality and precision which give the most entires- 
satisfaction to all who are obliged to consult him. 
The reviewing generals, who inspect the army twice 
a-year, have been selected with the greatest care, 
aud have answered the important trust reposed in 
them in the most laudable manner. Their -reports 
of the condition of the army are much more to be 
credited than those of Junius, whom I do advise to 
atone for his shameful a&persions, by asking pardpa 
of lord Granby and the whole kingdom, whom he 
has offended by his abomihable scandals. In short, 
to turn Junius's own battery against him, I must 
assert in his own words, " that he has given strong 
assertions without proof, declamation without argu-- 
ment, and violent censures without dignity or mo* 
deration." 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 



in. 



To Sir ffilUam Drnper^ Knight of the Bath. 

SIR, February 7, 1769. 

Your defence of lord Granby does honour to the 
goodness of your heart. You feel, as you ought 
to do, for the reputation of your friend, and you 
express yourself in the warmest language of you» 
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passions. In any other cause, ~I doubt not you 
^would have cautiously weighed the consequences of 
committing your name to the licentious discourses 
and> malignant opinions of the world : but here, I 
presume, you thought it would be a breach of 
friendship, to lose one moment in consulting your 
understanding ; as if an appeal to the public were 
no more than ,a military coup de mairiy where a 
brave man has no rules to follow but the dictates 
of his courage. Touched with your generosity, I 
freely forgive the excesses into which it has led 
you ; and, fkr from resenting those terms of re*- 
proach, which, considering that you are an advo- 
cate for decorum, you have heaped upon me rather 
too liberally ,^ I place them to the account of an 
honest unreflecting indignation, in which your 
cooler judgment and natural politeness had no con- 
cern. I approve of the spirit with which you have 
given your name to the public ; and, if it were a 
proof of any thing but spirit, I should have thought 
myself bound to follow your example. I should 
have hoped that even wj; name might carry some 
authority with it, if I had not seen how very little 
weight or consideration a printed paper receives, 
even from the respectable signature of sir William 
Draper. 

You begin with a general assertion, that writers, 
such as 1 am, are the real cause of all the public 
evils we complain of. And do you really think, 
sir William, that the licentious pen of a political 
writer is able to produce sucb important effects ? 
A little calm reflection might have shown you, that 
national calamities do not arise from the description^^ 
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but from the real character and conduct of ministers! 
To have supported your assertion, you should hav4% 
proved, that the presetit ministry are unquestionably 
the best and brightest characters of the kingdom ; 
and that, if the affections of the colonies have been 
alienated, if Corsica has been% shamefully abandoned^ 
if commerce languishes, if public credit is threatened 
with a new debt, and your own Manilla ransom most 
dishonourably given up, it has all been owing to 
the malice of political writers, who will not suffer 
the best and brightest characters (nieaning still 
the present ministry) to take a single right step for 
the honour or interest of the nation. But it seemai 
you were a little tender of coming to particula,rs. 
Tour conscience insinuated to you that it would 
be prudent to leave the characters of Grafton, North, 
Hillsborough, Weymouth, and Mansfield, to «hift for 
themselves ; and truly, sir William, the part you 
have undertaken is at least as much as you are 
equal to. 

Without disputing lord Granby's courage, we are 
yet to learn in what articles of military knowledge 
nature has heen so very liberal to his mind. If 
you have served with him, you ought to have 
pointed out some instances of able disposition and 
well-concerted enterprise, which might fairly be 
attributed to his capacity as a general. It is you 
sir William, who make your friend appear awkward' 
and ridiculous, by giving him a laced suit of tawdry 
qualifications, which nature never intended him to 
wear. 

You say, he has acquired nothing but honour in 
ffae field ? Is the ordnance nothing ? Are the Blues 
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nothing ? Is the command of the army, with all 
the patronage annexed to it, nothing f Where he 
got all these nothings I know not ; but you, at least, 
ought to have told us when he deserved them. 

As to his bounty, compassion, &£c. it would have 
been but little to the purpose^ though you had 
proved all that ^ you have asserted. I meddle widi 
nothing but his <:haracter as commander-in*chief ; 
and, though I acquit him of the baseness of selling 
commissions, I still assert, that his military^ cares 
have never extended beyond the disposal of vacan- 
cies ; , and I am justified by the complaints of the 
whole army, when I say, that, in this distribution, 
he consults nothing but parliamentary interest, or 
the gratification of his immediate dependents. As 
, to his servile submission to the reigning ministry, 
let me ask, whether he did not desert the cause 
of the whole array, when he sufiered sir JefTery 
Amherst to be sacrificed, and what share he had in 
recalling that officer to the service ? Did he not 
betray the just interest of the army in permitting 
lord Percy to have a regiment ? And does he not, 
at this moment, give up all character and dignity 
as a gentleman, in receding from his own repeated 
declarations in favour of Mr. Wilkes ? 

In the two next articles, I. think, we are agree(|. 
You candidly admit, that he often makes such pro- 
mises as it is a virtue in him to violate, and that no 
man is more assiduous to provide for his relations at 
the public expense. I did not urge the last as an 
absolute vice in his disposition, but to prove that a 
careless, disinterested spirit ii no part of his character: 
and as to the other, 1 desire it may be remembered, 
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that I never descended to the. indecency of inquiring 
into his convivial hours. It is you, sir William Dra- 
per, who have taken pains to represent your friend 
in the character of a drunken landlord, who ^ deals 
out his promises as liberally as his liquor, and will 
suffer nd man to leave his table either sorrowful or 
sober. None but an intimate friend, who must fre- 
quently have seen him in these unhappy, disgraceful 
moments, could have described him so well. 

The last charge, of the neglect of the army, is 
indeed the most material of all. I am sorry to tell 
you, sir William, that in this article your first fact 
js false : and as there is nothing more painfiil to me 
than to give a direct contradiction to a gentleman of 
your appearance, I could wish, that, in your future 
publications, you would pay a greater attention to 
the truth of your premises^ before you suffer your 
genius to hurry you to a conclusion. Lord Ligonier 
did not deliyetr the army (which you, in classical 
language, are pleased to call 9, palladium) into lord 
Granby's hands. It was taken from him, much 
against his inclination, some two or three years before 
lord Granby was commander-in-chief. As to the 
state of the army, I should be glad to know ^here 
you have received your intelligence. Was it in the 
rooms at Bath, or at your retreat at Clifton f The 
reports of reviewing generals comprehend only a few 
regiments in England, which, as they are immediately 
amder the royal inspection, are perhaps in some tole- 
rable order. But do you know any thing of the 
troops in the West Indies, the Mediterranean, and 
North America; to say nothing of a whole army 
absolutely ruined in Ireland ? Inquire a little into 
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faets, sir William, before you publish your next 
panegyric upon lord Granby ; and, believe rae, you 
.vrill find there is a fault at head-quarters, which even 
the acknowledged .car'e and abilities of the adjutant- 
general cannot correct. 

Permit me now, sir William, to address myself 
personally to you, by way of thanks for the honour 
of your correspondence. You are by lio means un- 
deserving of notice ; and it may be of consequence, 
even to lord Granby, to have it determined, whether 
or no the man, who has praised him so lavishly, be 
himself deserving of praise. When you returned to 
£urope, you zealously undertook the cause of that 
gallant ?irmy, by whose bravery at Mjpmilla your own 
fortune had been established. You complained, yon 
threatened, you even appealed to the public in print. 
By what accident did it happen, that, in the midst of 
all this bustle, and all these clamours for justice to 
your injured troops, the naiAe of the Manilla ransom 
was suddenly buried in a profound, and, sim^e that . 
tiipe, an uninterrupted silence .'* Did the ministry 
suggest any motives to you strong enough to tempt a 
man of honour to desert and betray the cause of his 
fellow soldiers ? Was it that blushing ribbon which 
is now the perpetual ornament of your person ? Or waS 
it that regiment which you afterwards (a thinj? unpre- 
cedented among soldiers) sold to colonel Gisborne ? 
Or was it thAt goVerntftent, the full pay of which you 
are contented to hold, with the half-pay of an Irish 
colonel ? And do you now, after a retreat not 
very like that of Scipio, presume to intrude yourself, 
untbought of, uncalled for, upon the patience of the 
public ? Are your flatteries of the commander-in- 
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chief, directed to aDOtber regiment, which yon may 
again dispose of on the same honourable terms f 
We know your prudence, sir William ; and I shouM 
be sorry to 6t(^ your preferment. 

JUNIUS. 



XV. 



To Jufiitts. 

Sm, Februaiy ir, 1769. 

I received Junius^s favour last night : he is deter- 
lanined to keep his advantage by the help of his 
mask : it is an excellent protection : it has saved 
many a man from an untimely end. But whenever 
he will be honest enough to lay it aside, avow him* 
self, and produce the face which h^ so long lurked 
behind it, the world will be able to judge of his 
motives for writing such infamous invectives. His 
real name will discover his freedom and indepen- 
dency, or bis servility to a faction. Disappointed 
ambition^ resentment for defeated hopes, and desire 
of revenge, assume but too often the appearance of 
public spirit: but, be his designs wicked or chari- 
table, Junius should leaili, that it is possible to 
condemn measures without a barbarous and crim- 
inal outrage, against men. Junius delights to 
mangle carcases with a hatchet; his language 
and instrument have a great connexion with Clare- 
market, and, to do him justice, he handles his weapon 
most admirably. One would imagine he had been 
taught to throw it by the savages of America. It is, 
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therefore, high time for me to step in once more to 
shield my friend from this merciless weapon, although 
I may be wounded in the attempt. But I must first 
ask Junius by what forced analogy and construction, 
the moments of convivial mirth are made to signify 
indecency, a violation of engagements, a drunken 
landlord, and a desire that every one in company 
should be drunk likewise? He must have culled 
all the dowers of St. Giles's and Billingsgate to 
have produced such a piece of oratory. Here the 
hatchet descends with tenfold vengeance : but, alas ! 
it hurts no one but its master ! For Junius must 
not think to put words into my mouth, that seem 
too foul even for bis own. ^ 

My friend's political engagements I know not ; so 
cannot pretend to explain them, or assert their con- 
sistency: I know not whether Junius be considerable 
enough to belong to any party. If he should be so, 
can he affirm that he has always adliered to one set 
of men and measures ? Is he Sure that be has never 
sided with those whom he was first hired to abuse ? 
Has he never abused those he was hired to praise ? 
To say the truth, most men's politics sit much too 
loosely about them. But as my friend's military 
character was the chief object that engaged me in 
this controversy, to that I shall return. 

Junius asks, what instances my friend has given 
of his military skill and capacity as a general ? 
When and where he gained his honour ? When 
he deserved his emoluments ? The united voice 
of the army which served under him, the glorioutf 
testimony of prince Ferdinand, and of vanquished 
enemies, all Germany will tell him. Junius re-^ 
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peats the complaints of tbe army agaiiut parlia- 
mentary influence. ,1 love tbe army too well not 
to wish that such influence were less. Let Junius 
point out the time when it has not prevailed. It 
was of the least force in the time of that great 
man, 4fae late duke of Cumberland, who, as a 
prince of tbe blood, was able, as well as willing, 
•Co stem a torrent which would have overborne any 
private subject. In time of war, this influence is 
small. In peace, when discontent and faction have 
4he surest means to operate, especially in tiiis coun* 
iyy, and when, from a scarcity of public spirit, the 
wheels of government are rarely moved but by the 
power and force of obligations, its weight is always 
loo great. Yet, if this influence, at present, has 
^one no greater harm than the placing earl Percy at 
the head of a regiment, I do not think that either 
the rights or best interests of the army are sacri- 
ficed and betrayed, or the nation undone. Let me 
ask Junius, if he knows any one nobleman in the 
army who has had a regiment by seniority ? I feel 
myself happy in seeing young noblemen of illus- 
trious n^me and great property come amongst us. 
They are an^ additional security to the kingdom 
£roiB foreign or domestic slavery. Junius needs not 
be told, that, should the time ever come when this 
fiation is to be defended only by those who have 
Slothing more to lose than their arms and their pay, 
its danger will be great indeed. A happy mixture 
o[ men of quality with soldiers of fortune is always 
to be wished for. But the main point is stili to be 
/contended for ; I mean the discipline and condition 
(Sf the army j and I mu$t strU maintain, tljiougb cpp« 
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tlradicted by Junius, that it was never upon a more 
respectable footing, as to all the essentials that can 
form good soldiers, than it is at present. Junius is 
forced io allow, that our ^rray at home may be in 
some tolerable order ; yet, how kindly does he in*' 
vite our late enemies to the invasion of Ireland, by 
assuring them that the army in that kingdom is 
totally ruined 1 (The colonels of that army arc 
much obliged to him.) I have too great an opinion 
of the military talents of the lord-lieutenant, and of 
all their diligence and capacity, to believe it. If, 
from some strange unaccountable fatality, the people 
of that kingdom cannot be induced 'to consult tlreir 
own security, by such an effectual augmentaticm as 
may enable the troops there to act with power and 
energy, is thfe commander-in-chief here to blame ? 
Or, is he to blame, because the troops in the Medi- 
terranean, in the West Indies, in America, labour 
under great difficulties from the scarcity of men, 
which* IS but too visible aH over these kingdoms ? 
Many of our forces are in climates unfavourable to 
British constitutions ; their loss is in proportion* 
Britain must recruit all these tegiipents from her 
own emaciated bosom ; or, more precariously, by 
catholics from Ireland. We are likewise subject to 
the fatal drains to the East Indies, to Senegal, and 
the alarming emigrations of our people to other 
countries. Such depopulation can only be repaired 
by a long peace, or by some sensible bill of natural* 
ization. 

I must now take the liberty of addressing Junius 
on my own account. He is pleased to tell me that 
h& addresses himself to me personally : I shall be 
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glad to see him. It is his impersonaUty that I com- 
plain o(f and his invisible attacks : for bis dagger in 
the air is only to be regarded, because one cannot 
see the hand which holds it ; but, had it not wounded 
other people more deeply than myself, I should not 
have obtruded myself at all on tlie patience of the 
public. 

Mark how plain a tale shall put him down^ and 
transfuse the blush of my ribbon into his own cheeks* 
Junius tells me, that at ray return, I zealously under- 
took the cause of the gallant army, by whose bra- 
very at Manilla my own fortunes were established ; 
that I complaint, that I even appealed to the public* 
I did so ; I glory in having done so, as t had an 
undoubted right to vindicate my own character, 
attacked by a Spanish memorial, and to assert th^ 
rights of my brave companions. I glory, likewise, 
that I have never taken up my pen but to vindicate 
the injured. Junius asks, by what accident did it 
happen, that, in the midst of all this bustle, and all 
the clamours for justice to the injured troops, the 
Manilla ransom was suddenly buried in a profound, 
and, since that time, an uninterrupted silence ? I 
will explain the cause to the public. The several 
ministers who have been employed since th^At time 
have been very desirous to do justice, from two 
most laudable motives, a strong inclination to assist 
injured bravery, and to acquire a well-deserved 
popularity to themselves. Their efforts have been 
in vain. Some were ingenuous enough to own, 
that they could not think of involving this distressed 
nation in another war for our private concerns. In 
fhort, our rights, for the present, are sacrificed to 
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national convenience ; and I must confess, that al- 
though 1 may lose five-and-twenty thousand pounds 
by their acquiescence to this breach of -faith in the 
Spaniards, I think they are in the right to temporise, 
considering the critical situation of this country, 
convulsed in every part, by poison infused by 
anonymous, wicked, and incendiary writers. Lord 
^helburne will do me the justice to own, that ih 
September last, I waited upon |iim with a joint me- 
morial from the admiral, sir S. Cornish, and myself, 
in behalf of our injured companions. Uis lordsliip 
was as frank upon the occasion as other secretaries ^ 
had been before him. He did not deceive us, by 
giving any immediate hopes of relief. 

Jcinius would basely insinuate, that my silence 
may have been purchased by my goverment, by 
my blushing ribbon, by my regiment, by the sale of 
that regiment, and by half-pay as an Irish colonel. 

His majesty was pleased to give me my govern- 
ment for my service at Madras. I had my first 
regiment in 1757. Upon my return from Manilla, 
bis majesty, by lord Egremont, infowned me, that 
I should have the first vacant red ribbon, as a 
reward for many services in an enterprise which I 
had planned as well as executed. The duke of 
Bedford and Mr. Grenville confirmed these assu- 
rances, many months before the Spaniards had pro* 
tested the ransom bills. To accomodate lord Clive* 
then going upon a most important service to Bengal, 
I waved my claim to the vacancy which then hap- 
pened. As there was no other vacancy until the 
duke of Grafton and lord Rockingham were joint 
ministers, I was then honoured with the order ; an<^ 
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it b sorely na small honour to roe, tiiat, in such a 
succession of ministers, they were all pleased ta 
think that I had deserved it ; in ray favour they 
were all united. Upon the reduction of the 79th 
regiment, which had served so gloriously in the 
£ast Indies, his majesty, unsolicited by me, gave me 
the 16th of foot as an e<}ulvalent. My motives for 
Retiring, afterwards, are foreign to the purpose i let 
k suffice, that his mi^csty was pleased to approve of 
them : they are such as no man xan tliink indecent,, 
who knows the shocks that repeated vicissitudes of 
heat and cold, of dangerous and sickly climates, 
will give to the best constitutions^ in a pretty long^ 
course of service. I resigned my regiment to colonel 
Giskorne, a very good officer, for his half-pay, and 
200Z. Irish annuity : so that, according to Junius, I 
have been bribed to say nothing more of the Manilla 
ransom, and to sacrifice those brave men, by the 
strange avarice of accepting 380Z. per annum, and 
giving up 800Z. ! If this be bribery, it is not the 
bribery of these times. As to my flattery, those who 
know me will judge of it. By the asperity of Junius's 
style, I cannot, indeed, call him a flatterer, unless he 
be as a cynic or a masdfl*: if he wags his tail, he will 
still growl, and long to bite. The public will now 
Judge of the credit that ought to be given to Junius's 
writings, from the falsities that he has insinuated with' 
respect tOsmyself. 

WILLIAM DRAPER 
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To Sir William Draper^ Knight of the Bath. 

SIR, Febimry 21, ir69- 

I should justly be suspected of acting upon motives 
of more than common enmity to lord Granby, if F 
continued to give you fresh materials or occasion 
for writing in his defence. Individuals who hate, 
and the public who despise, have read your letters^ 
sir William, with infinitely more satisfaction than 
mine. Unfortunately for him, his reputation, like 
that unhappy country to which you refer me for hi& 
last military achievements, has suffered more by his 
friends tlian his enemies. In mercy to him, let U9 
drop the subject. For my own part, I willingly 
leave it to the public to determine, whether your 
vindication of your fj-iend has been as able and ju- 
dicious as it was certainly well intended : and jou, 
I think, may be satisfied with the warm acknow- 
ledgments he already owes you, for making him the 
principal figure in a piece, in which, biit for your 
amicable assistance, he might have passed without 
particular notice or distinction. 

In justice to your friends, let your future labours 
be confined to the care of your own reputation. 
Your declaration, that you are happy in seeing 
young noblemen come among us, is liable to two. ob- 
jections. With respect to lord Percy, it means 
nothing ; for he was already in the ar-^y. He was 
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aide-de-camp to the king, and had the rank of 
colonel. A regiment, therefore, could not make him 
a more military man, though it made him richer; 
and probably at the expense of some brave, deserv- 
ing, friendless officer. The other concerns your- 
self. After selling the companions of your victory 
in one instance, and after selling your profession in 
the other, by what authority do you presume to call 
yourself a soldier ? The plain evidence of facts is 
superior to all declarations. Before yjou were ap-* 
pointed to the 16th regiment, your complaints were 
a distress to government : from that moment you 
were silent. The conclusion is inevitable. You 
insinuate to us, that your ill state of health obliged 
you to quit the service. The retirement necessary 
to repair a broken constitution would have been as 
good a reason for not accepting, as for resigning; 
the command of a regiment. There is certainly an 
error of the press, or an affected obscurity in that 
paragraph, where you speak of your bargain with 
colonel Gisborne. Instead of attempting to answer 
what I do not really understand, permit me to explain 
to the public what I really know. In exchange for 
your regiment, you accepted of a colonel's half-pay, 
{at least 220/. a year) and an annuity of 200Z. for 
your own and lady Draper's life jointly. And is 
this the losing bargain, which you would represent 
to m, as if you had given up an income of 800/. a 
year for 380/. ? Was it decent, was it honourable, 
in a man who pretends to love the army, and calls 
himself a soldier, to make a traffic of the royal fa- 
vour, and turn the highest honour of an active pro- 
fwion into a sordid provision for himself and his 
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family f It were unworthy of me to press you far- 
ther. The contempt with which the whok army 
beard of the manner of your retreat, assures me, 
that, as your conduct was not justified by precedent, 
it will never be thought an example for imitation. 

The last and most important question remains^ 
When you receive your half-pay, do you or do you 
not, take a solemn oath, or sign a declaration, upon 
your honbur^ to the following effect ? Thai you do 
not actually hold amy place of profit, civil of mili- 
tary , under his majesty. The charge which the 
question plainly conveys against you, is of so shock- 
ing a completion, that I sincerely wish you may be 
able to answer it well; not merely for the colour 
of your reputation, but for your own inward peace of 
mind. 

JUNIUS. 



VL 



To Junius. 

Sm, February 27, 1769- 

I have a very short answer for Junius's important 
question. I do not either take an oath, or declare 
upon my honour, that I hold no place of profit, civil 
or military, when I receive the half-pay as an Irish 
colonel : my most gracious sovereign gives it me as 
a pension : he was pleased to think I deserved it. 
The annuity of 200/. Irish, and the equivalent for 
the half-pay, together produce no more than 380?. 
c 2 
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per annum, clear of fees and perquisites of office. 
I receive 167L from my government of Yarmouth. 
Total 6472. per annum. My conscience is mueb at 
.ease in these particulars : my friends need not blush 
for me. 

Junius makes much and frequent use of interro- 
gations : they are arms that may be easily turned 
against himself. I could, by malicious interroga- 
tion, distarb the peace of the most virtyous man in 
the kingdom. I could take the decalogue, and say 
to one man. Did you never steal f. To the next. 
Did you never commit murder? And to Junius 
himself, who is putting my life and conduct to the 
rack. Did you never ^^ bear false witness against 
thy neighbour ?" Juniua must easily see, that, un- 
less he affirms to the contrary, in his real name, some 
people, who may be as ignorant of liim as I am, will 
be apt to suspect him of having deviated a little front 
the truth : therefore let Junius ask no more questions. 
Tou bite against a file ; Cease, viper ! 

W. D. 
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VII 

To Sir WiUiam Draper^ Knight of the Both, 

SIR March 3, 1769. 

An acadeniical educatioti has given you an un-* 
Umtted command over the most beautiful figures pf 
spe^ph* Mask$, hatchets^ racks, and vipers, dance 
through your letters in all the mazes of metaphorical 
confusion. These are the gloomy companions of a 
disturbed imagination;, the melancholy madness of 
poetry, without the inspiration^ I will not contend 
with you in point of composition : you are a scholar,, 
sir William; and, if 1 am truly informed, you write 
Latin with almost as much purity as. English. Suf^ 
fer me then (for I. am a plain unlettered man) t&- 
continue that style of interrogation, wliicb suits my 
capacity, and to which, considering, the readiness ot 
your answers, you ought to have no objectioiw 
Even Mr. Bingley* promises to answer^ if put to thev 
torture. 

Do you then, really thiifk, that, if I were to ask.» 
*niost virtuous man^ whether he ever committed thelfc 
or murder, it would disturb his peace of mind? 
Such a question, might, perhaps, discompose thr 

* Tbid man, being committed by the* court' of IkSa^m^ 
bench for contempt, voluntarily made oath that he would 
never answer interrogatories unless be should be putto tke- 
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gravity of his muscles, but 1 believe it would little 
affect tlie tranquillity of his conscience. Examine 
your own breast, sir William, und you will discover 
that reproaches and inquiries have no power to 
afflict either the man of unblemished integrity or the 
abandoned profligate. It is the middle compound 
character which alone is vulnerable 5 the man who, 
without firmness enough to avoid a dishonourable 
action, has feeling enough to be ashamed of it. 

I thank you for the hint of the decalogue, and 
shall take an opportunity of applying it to some of 
your most virtuous friends in both houses of par-, 
liament. 

You seem to have dropped the affair of your regi- 
ment; so let it rest. When you are appointed to 
another, I dare say you Will not sell it either for a 
gross sum, or for an annuity upon lives. 

I am truly glad (for really, sir William, I am not 
your enemy, nor did I begin this contest with yon) 
that you have been able to clear yourself of a crime, 
though at the expense of the highest indiscretion. 
iTou say that your half-pay was given you by way 
of pension. I will not dwell upon the singularity of 
uniting in your own person two sorts of provision, 
wbichj in their own nature, and in all military and 
parliamentary views, are incompatible; but I call 
upon you to justify that declaration, wherein you 
charge your sovereign with having done an act in 
your favour notoriously against law. Tlie half-pay, 
both in Ireland and England, is appropriated by 
parliament; and if it be given to persons who^ like 
you, are legally incapable of holding it, it is a breach 
of law. It would have been more decent in you t#^ 
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have called this dishonourable transaction by its true 
name ; ^joh^ to accommodate two persons, by par- 
ticular interest and management at the castle. — 
What sense must govermneiif have had of your ser- 
vices, when the rewards they have given you are 
only a disgrace to you ! 

And now, sir William, I shall take my leave of 
you for ever. Motives very diffei'ent from any ap- 
prehension of your resentment make it impossible 
yoH should ever know me.^ In truth, you have 
some reason to hold yourself indebted to me. From 
the lessons I have given you, you may colliect a pro- 
fitable instruction for your future life. They will 
either teach you so to regulate your future conduct, 
as to be able to set the most malicious inquiries at 
defiance ; or, if that be a lost hope, they will teacii 
you prudence enough not to attract the public atten- 
tion to a character, which will only pass without 
censure, when it passes without observation.* 

JUNIUS. 



* It has been «ud, I believe tmdy, that it was s^^nified 
to sir Wiltiam Dn4)er9 as the request oi lord Granby^ that 
he should desist from writing in his lordship's defence* Sir 
William Draper certainly drew Jvwm forward to say more 
of lord Granby's character than he onginaHy inteiided. He 
was reduced to the dilemma, of either being totally silenced, 
(ff of supporting his first letter. Whether sir William had 
a right to reduce him to this dilemma, or to call upon him 
Uxr his name, after a voluntary attack on Ub side, are 
questimis submitted to the candour of the public. The 
death of lord Granby was lamented by Junius, He un- 
doubtedly owed, some eompensatioos to the public, and 
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VIIL 

To Mi Crrace the Duke of Chrafton. 

MY LORD, March 18, 1769. . 

Before you were placed at the head of affairs, 
it had been a maxim of the English government, 
not unwillingly admitted by the people, that every 
ungradous or severe exertion of the prerogative 
should be placed to the account of the, minister ; 
but, that whenever an act of grace or benevolence 
was to be performed, the whole merit of it should 
be attributed to the sovereign himself.* It was a 
vfise doQtrine, my lord, and equally advantageous 

seemed determined to acquit himself of them. . In private 
life, he was unquestionably that good man, who, for the 
interest of his country, ought to have been a great one. 
Bonum virum facile dixeris / magnum Hbenier, Ijspeak 
of him now witiiout partiality ; I never spoke of him with 
resentment Hb mistakes, in public conduct, did not arise 
either from want of sentiment, or waat of judgment ; but, 
in general, from the difficulty of saying no to the bad peo- 
ple who sun*ounded him. 

As for the rest, the friends of lord Granby should re- 
member, that he himself thought proper to condemn, 
retract, and disavow, by a most solemn declaration, in the 
house of commons, that very system of pt^tical conduct 
which Jumue has held forth to the disapprobation of tl^e 
public. 

* Les rois ne se sont reserves que les graces. Us renvoient 
fes ccmdanmations vers leurs officiers.-— iMbiite«2^'eK.v . 
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to the king and his subjects ; for while it preserved 
that suspicious attention with which the people 
ought always to examine the conduct of ministers^ 
it tended, at the same time, rather to increase ths^ 
diminish their attachment to the person of their 
sovereign. If there be not a fatality attending every 
nieasure you are concerned in, by what treachery, 
or by what excess of folly has it happened, that 
those ungracious acts which have distinguished your 
administratidn, and which, I doubt not, were en- 
tirely your own, should carry with them a strong' 
appearance of personal interest, and even of per- 
sonal enmity, in a quarter where no such interest 
or enmity can be supposed to exist, without the 
highest injustice, and the highest dishonour ? .Qn 
the other hand, by what judicious management have 
you contrived it, that the only act of mercy to 
which you ever advised your sovereign, far from 
adding to the lustre of .a character truly gracious 
and benevolent, should be received with universal 
disapprobation and disgust ? I shall consider it as 
a ministerial measure, because it is an odious one, 
and as your measure, my lord duke, because you are 
the minister. 

As long as the trial of this chairman was depend* 
ing, it was natural enough that government should 
give him every possible encoura^ment and support. 
The honourable service for which he was hired, and 
the spirit With which be performed it, made common 
cause between your grace and him. The minister, 
who by secret corruption, invades the freedom oC 
elections, and the ruffian, who, by open violence 
ii^stroys tliiftt i^eedow, are embarked in the saq^e 
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bottom ; they have the same interests, and mutaally 
feel for each other. To do justice to your grace's 
humanity, yon felt for M^Quirk as yon ought to do ; 
and if yon had been contented to assist him indi- 
rectly, without a notorious denial of justice, or 
openly insulting the sense of the nation, you might 
have satisfied every duty of political friendship, with- 
out committing the honour of your sovereign, or 
hazarding the reputation of his government. B«it 
when this unhappy man had been solemnly tried, 
convicted, and condemned ; when it appe^ed that 
he had been frequently employed in the same sei^- 
vices, and that no excuse for him could be drawn 
ather from the innocence of his former life, or the 
simplicity of his character ; was it not hazarding too 
much, to interpose the strength of the prerogative 
between this felon and the justice of his country f* 



* Wy,tehdUy March 11, 1769. His nmjesty faa» been 
|[racioudy pleased to extend his royal mercy to Edwnd 
WFQmrk, found gu3ty of the murder of George Clarke, as 
appears by his royal warrant, to the tenour following : 
GEORGE R. 

Whereas a donht has arisen ia oia- royal l^east concern* 
Jag the evid^Eiee of the death of GecM^ Clarke, from the 
representations of WiUiam Broomfield, esq. surgeon, and 
SdomoQ Starling, apothecary ; both of whom, as has be«i 
represented to us, attended the deceased before his death, 
and ei^pressed their opinions that he did not die of the blow 
he received at Brentford : and whereas it appears to us 
that neither of the said persons were produced as witnesses 
upon the trial, thoi^ the said Solomon Starling had been 
iQLamined before the coroner; and the only person calle<]i 
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Toil ought to have known that an example of this 
sort was never so necessary as at present ; and cer«< 
tainly you must have known^ that the lot could not 
have fallen upon a more guilty object. What sys-» 



to prove that the death of the said George Clarke was occa- 
sioned .by the said blow, was John Foot, surgeon, who never 
saw the deceased till after his death : we thought fit there- 
upon to refer the said representations, together with the re- 
port of the recorder of our city of London, of the evidence 
given by Richard and William Beaje and the said John 
Foot, on the trial of Edward Quirk, otherwise called Ed- 
ward Kirk, otherwise called Edward M' Quirk, for the mur- 
der of the said Clarke, to the master, wardens, and the rest 
of the court of examiners of the surgeons' company, com- 
manding them likewise to take such farther examination of 
the said persons, so representing, and of said John Foot, as 
they might think necessary, together with the premises 
above-mentioned, to form and report to us their opinion, 
^ Whether it did or did not appear to them that* tl^ ssad 
George Clarke died in consequence of the blow he received 
in the riot at Brentford on the 8th of December last'* 
And the said court of examiners of the sivgeons' company 
having thereupon reported to us their opinion,—" That it 
did not appear to them that he did ;" we have thought proper 
to extend our royal mercy to him the said Edward Quirk, 
otherwise Edward Kirk, otherwise called Edward M^ Quirk, 
and to grant him our free pardon for the murder of the said 
George Clarke,^ of which he has been found guilty. Our will 
and pleasure, therefore, is. That the said Edward Quirk, 
otherwise called Edward Kirk, otherwise called Edward 
M^Quirk, be inserted, for the said murder, in our first and 
next general pardon that shall come out for the px)or convicts 
of Newgate, without any condition whatsoever 5 and that^ in 
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tern of government is this? Ton are perpetually 
complaining of the riotous disposition of the lower 
class of people ; yet when the laws have given you | 
the means of making an example, in every sense 
unexceptionable, and by far the most likely to awe 
the multitude, you pardon the oflence, and are not 
ashamed to give the sanction of government to the' 
riots you complain of, and even to future murders. 
You are partial, perhaps, to the military mode of ex- 
ecution ; and had rather see a score of these wretches 
butchered by the guards, than one of them suffer 
death by regular course of law. How does it hap- i 
pen, my lord, that, in your hands, even the mercy 
of the prerogative is cruelty and oppression to the | 
subject? j 

The measure, it seems, was so extraordinary, that 
you thought it necessary to give some reasons for it j 
to the public. lict them be fairly examined. 

J- Tou say, that Messrs. Broomjleld and Starling 
^ere not eapomined at M\quirk's trial. I wiU teU 

j 

«e mean time, you take bail for his appearance, in order to | 
piead our said pardon. And for so doing this shall be your 
^^arrant. 

^^° ^^ ^^^ ^^"'^ ^* ^^- James's, the tenth day of 
^ March, 1T69, in the ninth year of, our reign. 
^y his majesty's command. ROCHFORD. 

*o ouir trusty and well-beloved 
•'Raines Eyre, esq, recorder of ' 

««r city of London, the sheriffs 
^fow said cky and county of 
;>Iiddlesex, and all others whom 
*t may concern. 
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your , grdice why they were not. They must have 
been e:icainined upon oath ; and it was foreseen, that 
their evidence would either not benefit, or might be 
prejudicial, to 4fae prisoner. Otherwise, is it con- 
ceivable diat his counsel should neglect to call in such 
material evidence f 

2i ITou say, that Mr, Foot did not see the deceased 
until 4tfter his death. A surgeon, my lord, must 
know very little of his profession,' if, upon examin- 
ing a wound or a contusion, he cannot determine 
whether it was- mortal or not. While the party is 
alive^ a surgeon will be cautious of pronouncing; 
whereas, by the death of the patient, he is enabled 
to consider both cause and effect in one view, and 
to speak with a certainty confirmed by experience. 

3. Yet we are to thank your grace for the estab- 
lishment of a new tribunal. Your inquisito post 
-mortemj is unknown to the laws of England, and 
does honour tb your invention. TBe only material 
objection to it is, that if Mr. Foot's evidence was 
insufficient, because he did not examine the wound 
till after the death of the party, much less can a 
negative opinion, given by gentlemen who never saw 
the body of Mr. Clarke either before or after his 
decease, authorise you to supersede the verdict of a 
jury, and the sentence of the law. 

Now, my lord, let me ask you. Has it never oc- 
curred to your grace, while you were withdrawing 
this desperate wretch from that justice which the laws 
had awarded, and which the whole people of Eng- 
land demanded against him, that there is another 
man, who is the favourite of his country, whose 
pardon would have been accepted with grs^titudd, 
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\ 
whose pardon would have healed all our divisions f 

Have you quite forgotten that this man was once 

your grace's friend ? Or, is it to murderers only that | 

you will extend the mercy of the crown ? 

These are questions you will not answer, nor is it ^ 

necessary. The character of your private life, and I 

the uniform tenor of your public conduct, is an 

answer to them all. 

JUNIUS. 



IX. 



To his Grace the Duke of Grafton, 

MY LORD, April 10, 1^69. 

I have so good an opinion of your grace's dis- 
cernment, that when the author of the vindication of 
your conduct assures us that he writes from his own 
mere motion, without the least authority from yoijr 
grace, I should l>e ready enough to believe him, but 
for one fatal mark, which, seems to be fixed upoB 
every measure in which either your personal or 
political character is concerned. Your first attempt 
to support sir William Proctor ended in the election 
of Mr. Wilkes ; the second insured success to Mr. 
Glynn. The extraordinary step you took to make 
sir James Lowther lord paramount of Cumberland 
has ruined his interest in that county for. ever : the 
bouse list of directors was cursed with the concur- 
rence of government ; and even the miserable 
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Diogley"^ could' not escape the misfortune of your 
grace's protection. With this uniform experience 
before us, We are authorised to suspect, that when a 
pretended vindication of your principles and con* 
duct, in reality, contains the bitterest reflections 
upon both, it could not have been written without 
your immediate direction and assistance. The 
author, indeed, calk God to witness for htm, with 
all the sincerity, and in the very terms of an Irish 
evidence^ to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
My lord, you shoujid not encourage these appeals to 
Heaven. The pious prince, from whom you are 
supposed to descend, made such frequent use of theal 
in his public declarations, that, at last, the people 
also found it necessary to appeal to Heaven in their 
turn. Tour administration has driven us into cir- 
cumstances of equal distress : beware, at least, how 
you remind us of the remedy. 

Tod have already much to answer for. Tou have 
provoked this unhappy gentleman to play the fool 
once more in pubUc life, in spite of his years and 
infirmities ; and to show us, that, as you yourself 
are a singular instance of youth without spirit, the 
man who defends you is a no less remarkable ex* 
ample of age without the benefit of experience. To 
follow such a writer minutely, would, like his own 



*t This unfortunate person had been persuaded by the 
duke of Grafton to set up for Middlesex, his grace being 
determined to seat him in the house of commons, if he had 
but a single vote. It happened, unluckily, that he could 
not prevail upon any one freeholder to put him in nomi* 
nation. 
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periods, be labour wiihoat end. The subject io« 
iias been already discussed, and is sufficiently na- 
derstood. I cannot help observing, however, that 
when the pardoa of M*Quirk was the principal 
charge against you, it would have been but a decent 
compliment t6 your grace's understanding, to have 
defended you upon your own principles. What 
credit does a man deserve, who tells us plainly, that 
the facts set forth in the king's proclamation were 
not the true motives on which the pardon was 
granted ? and that he wishes diat those chirtirgical 
reports, which first gave occasion to certain doubts 
in the royal breast, had not been laid before his 
majesty f You see, my lord, that even your friends 
cannot defend your actions, without changing your 
principles ; nor justify a deliberate measure of go* 
vernment without contradicting the main assertion 
on which it was founded. 

The conviction of M*Quirk had reduced you to 
a dilemma in which it was hardly possible for you 
to reconcile your political interest with your duty. 
You were obliged either to abandon an active, use- 
ful partizan, or to protect a felon from public jus- 
tice. With your usual spirit you preferred your 
interest to every other consideration ; and, with 
your usual judgment, you founded your determina- 
tion upon the only motives which should not have 
been given to the public. 

I have frequently censured Mr. Wilkes's conduct, 
yet your advocate reproaches me with having de- 
voted myself to the service of sedition. Your grace 
xan best inform us for which of Mr. Wilkes's good 
qualities you first honoured him wath your friend* 
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fillip, or 1k>w long it was before yon discovered 
tbose bad ones in him, at which, it seems, your 
delicacy was offended. Remember, my lord, that 
you continued your connexion with Mr. Wilkes, 
long after he had been convicted of those crimes 
'which yoii have since taken pains^ to represent in 
thie blackest colours of blasphemy and treason. 
How unlucky is it, that the first insts^nce you have 
given us of a scrupulous regard to decorum, is 
united with a breach of a moral obligation ! For 
my own part, my lord, I am proud to affirm, that 
if I had been weak enough to form such a friend- 
ship, I would never have been base enough to betray 
it. But let Mr. Wilkes^s character be what it may, 
this, at least is certain ; that circumstanced as 
lie is, with regard to the public, even his vices 
plead for him. The people of England have too 
much discernment to suffer your grace to take ad- 
vantage of the failings of a private character, to 
establish a precedent by which the public liberty is 
affected, and which you may iereafter, with equal 
ease and satisfaction, employ to the ruin of the 
best men in the kingdom. Content yourself, my 
lord, with the many advantages which the unsullied 
purity^ of your own character has given you over 
your ijnhappy deserted friend. Avail yourself of 
all the unforgiving piety of the court you live in, 
and bless God that ^ you are not as other men are ; 
extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this pub- 
lican.' In a heart void of feeling, the laws of honour 
and good faith may be violated with impunity, s^d 
there you may safely indulge your genius. But the 
laws of England shall not be violated, even by your 
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holy leal to oppress a sinner ; and, though you have 
succeeded In making him a tool, you shall not make 
him the victim of your ambition. 

JUNIUS. 



\ 



I 



To Mr. Edward Weston. 

Sm, April 21, 1769. 

I said you were an old man without the benefit of 
experience. It seems you are also a volunteer, with 
^the stipend of twenty commissions ; and at a period 
when all prospects are at an end, you are still look-* 
hig forward to rewards which you cannot enjoy. 
No man is better acquainted with the bounty of 
government than you are ; 



Ton impudence, 

Temeraire vieillard, aura sa recompence. 

But I will not descend to an altercation either with 
the impotence of your age, or the peevishness of your 
diseases. Your pamphlet, ingenious as it is, has been 
so little read, that the public cannot know how far 
you have a right to give me the lie, without the fol- 
lowing citation of your own words : 

Page 6th, ' 1. That he is persuaded that the mo- 
tives which he (Mr. Weston) has alleged, must ap- 
pear fully sufficient with or without the opinions of 
the surgeons. 
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"^2. That those very motives must haveheen the 
foundation oft which the earl of Rocbford thought 
proper, &c, 

* 3. That he cannot but regret, that the earl of 
Rochford seems to have thought proper to lay the 
chirurgical reports before the king> in preference to 
^all the other sufficient motives/ &c« 

Let the public determine whether this be defending 
governiiiieot on their principles or your own. 

The style and language you have adopted are, I 

confess, not illrsuited to the elegance of your own 

. manners, or to the dignity of t'he cause you have 

^^ndertaken. Every common dauber writes rascal 

^b4 villain under his pictures, because the pictures 

tn^pselves have neither character nor resemblance. 

But the works of a master require no index; his 

features and colouring are taken from nature ; the 

impression they make is immediate and uniform ; 

nor is it possible to mistake his characters, whether 

they represent the treachery of a minister, or the 

abused simplicity of a king* 

JUNIUS. 



voii* t. 
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XI. 



To his Grace the Duke of Grafton. 

MY LORD, April 24, 1769. 

The system you seemed to have adopted when 
lord Chatham unexpectedly left you at the head of 
affairs, gave us no promise of that uncommon exac- 
tion of vigour which has since illustrated your char- 
acter, and distinguished your administration. Far 
from discovering a spirit bold enough to invade tlie 
first rights of the people and the first principles of 
the constitution, you were scrupulous of exercising 
even those powers with which the executive branch 
of the legislature is legally invested. We have not 
yet forgotten how long Mr. Wilkes was suffered to 
appear at large, nor how long he was at liberty ' to 
canvass for the city and county, with all the terrors 
of an outlawry hanging over hiui. Our gracious 
sovereign has not yet forgotten the extraordinary 
care you took of his dignity, and of the safety of 
his person, when, at a crisis which courtiers af- 
fected to call alarming, you left the metropolis ex- 
posed, for two nights together, to every species of 
riot and disorder. The security of the royal resi- 
dence from insult was then sufficiently provided for 
in Mr» Conway's firmness, and lord Weyraoutli's 
discrfB^on ; while the prime minister of Great Bri- 
tain, in a rural retirement, and in the arms of faded 
heaat^', b^d lost all memory of his sovereign, his 
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country and himself. In these instances yon might 
have acted with vigour, for you would have had the 
sanction of the laws to support you : the friends 
of government might have defended you without 
shame ; and moderate men^ who wish well to the 
peace and good order of society, might have had a 
pretence for applauding your conduct. But these, 
it seems, were not occasions ^worthy of your grace's 
interposition. You reserved the proofs of your in- 
trepid spirit for trials of greater hazard and im*- 
portance ; and now, as if the most disgraceful re^ 
laxadon of the executive authority had given you a 
claim of credit to indulge in excesses still more 
dangerous, you seem determined to compensate 
amply for your former negligence, and to balance 
the non-execution of the laws with a breach of the 
constitution. From one extreme you suddenly stiart 
to the other, without leaving, between the weakness 
and the fury of the passions, one moment's interval 
for the firmness of the understanding. 

These observations, general as they are, might 
easily be extended into a faithful history of your 
grace's administration, and perhaps may be the em- 
ployment of a future hour. But the business of the 
present moment will not suffer me to look back to a 
Series of events, which cease to be interesting or im- 
portant, because they are succeeded by a measure so 
singularly daring, that it excites all our attention, and 
engrossed all our resentment 

Your patronage of Mr. Luttrell has been crowned 
with success. With this precedent before you, with 
the principles on which it was established, and with 
a future house of commons, perhaps less virtuous 
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than the present, every county iii England, under tbe 
auspices of the treasury, may be represented as com- 
pletely as the county of Middlesex. Posterity will 
be indebted to your grace for not contenting yourself 
with a temporary expedient, but entailing upon them 
|he immediate blessings of your administration. 
Boroughs were already too much at the mercy of 
government. Counties could neither be purchased 
nor intimidated. But their solemn determined elec- 
tion may be rejected ; and the man they detest may 
be appointed by another choice to represent them in 
parliament. Tet it is admitted, that the sheriffs 
obeyed the laws, and performed their duty.* The 
return they made must have been legal and valid, or 
undoubtedly they would have been censured for 
making it. With every good-natured allowance 
for your grace's youth and inexperience, there are 
gome things which you cannot but know. You 
cannot but know, that the right of the freeholders 
to adhere to their choice (even supposing it im- 
properly exerted) was as clear and indisputable 
as that of the house of commons to exclude one of 
their own members. Nor is it possible for you not 
to see the wide distance there is between the ne/a^a- 
tive power of rejecting one man, and the positive 
power of appointing another. The right of ex- 
pulsion, in the most favourable sense, is no more 
than the custom of parliament. The right of elec- 
tion is the very essence of the constitution. To vio- 
late that right, and much more to transfer it to any 

• Sir Fletcher Norton, when it was proposed to punish 
the sheriffs, declared in the house of commons, that they, in 
returomg Mr, WUkes, had done no more than their dutv 
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other set of men, is a step leading immediately to the 
dissolution of all government. So far forth as it 
operates, it constitutes a house of commons which 
does not represent the people. A house of commons 
so formed would involve a contradiction, and the 
grossest confusion of ideas : but tliere are some 
ministers, my lord, whose views can only be answer- 
ed by reconciling absurdities, and making the same 
proposition, which is false and absurd in argument, 
true in fact. 

This measure, my lord, is, however, attended with 
one consequence favourable to the people, which 
I am persuaded you did not foresee.* While the 
contest lay between the rainistr}^ and Mr. Wilkes, 
his situation and private character gave you advan- 
tages over him, which common candour, if ntjt the 
memory of your former friendship, should have 
forbidden you to make use of. To religious men, 
you had an opportunity of exaggerating the irregu- 
larities of his past life ; to moderate men you held 
forth* the pernicious consequences 6f faction. Men 
who, with this character, looked no /arther than 
to the object before them, were not dissatisfied at 
seeing Mr. Wilkes excluded from parliament. You 
have now taken care to shift the question f or rather, 
you have created a new one, in which Mr. Wilkes is 
uo more concerned than any other English gentle- 
man. You have united this country against you on 
one grand constitutional point, on the decision of 
which our existence, as a free people, absolutely de- 
pends. You have asserted, not in words, but in fact, 

• The reader is desired to mark this prophecy. 



} 
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that the representation in parliament does not depend 
upon the choice of the freeholders. If such a case 
can possibly happen once, it may happen frequently ; 
it may happen always : and if three hundred votes, 
by any mode ofv reasoning whatever, can prevail 
against twelve hundred, the same reasoning would 
equally have given Mr. Luttrell his seat with ten 
votes, or even with one. The consequences of this: 
attack upon die constitution are too plain and 
palpable, not to alarm the dullest a^preliension. I 
trust you will Sud that the people of England are 
neither deficient itf spii'it or understanding ; though 
you have treated them as if they bad neither sense to> 
feel nor spirit to resent. We have reason to thank 
God and our ancestors, that there never yet was a 
ifiinister in this country w ho could stand the issue of 
such a conflict; and, with every prejudice ia favour 
of your intentions, I see no such abilities in your 
jprace, as should enable you to succeed in an enter- 
prise, in which the ablest and basest of your prede- 
cessors have found their destruction. You may con- 
tinue to deceive your gracious master with false 
representations of the' temper and condition of his 
subjects : you may command a venal vote, because 
it is the common established appendage of your 
office : but never hope that .the freeholders will make 
a tame surrender of their rights ; or, that an English 
army will join with you in overturning the liberties 
of their country. They know, that their first duty; 
as citizens, is paramount to all subsequent engage- 
ments : nor will they prefer the discipline, or even 
the honours of their profession, to those sacred origin 
nal rights which belonged to them before they were 
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Soldiers, and whicb" they claim and possess as the 
birth-right of Englishmen. 

Return, my lord, before it be too late, to that easy 
Insipid system which you first set out with. Take 
back your mistress.* The name of friend may be 
fatal to her, for it leads to treachery and persecution. 
Indulge the people. Attend Newmarket. Mr. Lut- 
trell may again vacate his seat ; and Mr. Wilkes, 
if not persecuted, will soon be forgotten. To be 
weak and inactive is safer than to be daring and 
criminal ; and wide is the distance between a riot 
of the populace and a convulsion, of the whole king- 
dom. You may live to make the experiment, but no 
honest man can wish you should survive it. 

JUNIUS. 



XII. 



To his Chrace the Duke of Grafton. 

MY LORD^ May 30, 1769. 

If the measures in which you have been most suc- 
cessful had been supported by any tolerable appear^ 
ance of argument, I should have thought my time 
not ill employed in continuing to examine your 

* The duke, about this time, had separated himself from 
Anne Parsons ; but proposed to continue united with her 
on some platonic terms of friendship, which she rejectee^ 
with contempt. His baseness to this woman is beyond de- 
scription or b(*lief. - 



i 
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conduct a$ a minister^ and stating it fairly to tke 
public. But when I see questions of the highest 
national importance carried as they have been, and 
the first principles of the constitution openly vio- 
lated, without argument or decency, I confess I give 
up the cause in despair. The meanest of your pre- 
decessors bad abilities sufficient to give a colour to 
their measures. If iliey invaded the rights of the 
people, they did not dare to offer a direct insult to 
their understanding ; and, in former times, the most 
venal parliaments made it a condition, in their bar- 
gain with the minister, that he should furnish them 
with some plausible pretences for celling their coun- 
try and themselves. You have had the merit of in- 
troducing a more compendious system of government 
and logic. You neither address yourself to the pas- 
sions nor the understanding, but simply to the touch. 
You apply yourself immediately to the feelings of 
your friends ; who, contrary to the forms of parlia- 
inent, never enter heartily into a debate until they 
have divided. 

Relinquishing, therefore, all idle views of amend- 
ment to y^ur grace, or of benefit to the public, let 
me be permitted to consider your character and con- 
duct, merely as a subject of curious speculation. 
There IS something in both which distinguishes you, 
?tTnt th? '" ';'" "™^^^-' ^"^ -"other men. 
sild nl T ^" ^'"'^^ ^y ^^«i^«' b«t that you 
tour Lo^^^^^^ ^' 'I^'"' *^^ "^^^^^^^- I' i« -t L 
JLlLnl^^^^^^^ ^"u^ ^^"' ''''^''^y h-^e ^en equally 
rZ'St 1^^^ *^ ^T ^"^'^™ P-ciple,'or, i^ 

«£,u e%ery pu..MbIt change and con- 
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tradicdon of conduct, without the momentary impu- 
tation or colour of a virtue ; and that the wildest 
spirit of inconsistency should never once have betrayed 
you into a wise or honourable action. This, I owOp 
gives an air of singularity to your fortune, as well as 
to yo.ur disposition. Let us look back, together, to 
a scene, in which a mind like yours will find nothing 
to repent of. Let us try, my lord, how well you 
have supported the various relations in which yoa 
stood to your sovereign, your country, your friends^ 
and yourself. Give us, if it be possible, some excuse 
to posterity and to ourselves, for submittiifg to your 
administration. If not the abilities of a great minis- 
ter, if not the integrity of a patriot, or the fidelity ot 
' a firiend, show us, at least, the firmness of a man.. 
For the sake of your mistress, the lover shall be 
spared. I will not lead her into public, as you have 
done ; nor will I insult the memory of departed 
beauty. Her sex, which alone made her amiable in 
your eyes, wakes her respectable in mine. 

The character of the reputed ancestors of some 
men has made it possible for their descendants to be 
vicious in the extreme, without being degenerate. 
Those of your grace, for instance, left no distressing 
examples of virtue even to their legitimate posterity t 
and you may look back with pleasure to an illustri- 
ous pedigree, in which heraldry has not left a single 
f>od quality upon record to insult or upbraid yon* 
ou have better proofs of your descent, my lord, than 
the register of a marriage, or any troublesome in- 
heritance of reputation. There are some hereditary 
strokes of character, by which a. family may be as 
xlearly distinguished, as by the blackest 'features of 
D 2 € 
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ike human face. Charles the First lived and died a 
hypocrite. Charles the Second was a hypocrite of 
another sort, and should have died upon the same 
scaffold. At the distance of a century^ we see their 
different characters happily revived and blended in 
your grace. Sullen and severe without religion^ 
profligate without gayety, you Uve like Charles the 
Second, without being an amiable companion ; and, 
for aught I know, may die as his father did, without 
the reputation of a martyr. 

You had already taken your degrees with credit, 
in those schools in which tlie English nobility sUce 
formed to virtue, when you were introduced to 
lord Chatham's protection.* From Newmarket, 
White's, and the opposition, he gave you to. the 
world with an air of popularity, which young men 
usually set out with, and seldom preserve: grave 
and plausible enough to be thought fit for business; 
too young for treachery ; and, in short, a patriot of 
DO unpromising expectations. Lord Chatham was 
the earliest object of your political wonder and at- 
tachment ; yet you deserted him, upon the first 
hopes that offered of an equal share of power with 
lord Rockingham. When the late duke of Cumber- 
land's first negotiation failed, and when , the fa- 
vourite was pushed to the last extremity, you saved 
him, by joining with an administration, in which 
lord Chatham had refiised to engage. Still, how- 

* To understand these passages, the reader b referred 
to a noted pamphlet, called * The History of the Mir 
aority.' ^ 
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ever, lie was your friend : and you are yet to ex- 
plain to the world, why ^you consented to act with* 
out him : or why, after uniting with lord Rocking- 
ham, yoa deserted and betrayed him. You com- 
plained that no measures were taken to satisfy your 
patron ; and that your friend, Mr. Wilkes, who had 
suffered so- much for the party, had been abandoned 
to his fate. They have since contributed, not a 
little, to your present plenitude of power; yet, I 
think, lord Chatham has less reason than ever to be 
satisfied : and, as for Mr. Wilkes, it is, perhaps, 
the greatest misfortune of his life, that you should 
have so many compensations to make in the closet 
for your former friendship with him. Your gracious 
master understands your character, and makes you 
a persecutor, because you have been a friend. 

Lord Chatham formed his last administration 
upon principles which you certainly concurred in, or 
you could never have been placed at the head of 
the treasury. By deserting those principles, or by 
acting in direct contradiction to tiiem, in which he 
found y0u were secretly supported in the closet, 
you soon forced him to leave you to yourself, and 
to withdraw his name from an administration which 
had been formed on the credit of it. You had then 
a prospect of friendships better suited to your ge- 
nius, and more likely to fix your disposition. Mar- 
riage is the point on which every rake is stationary 
at last : and truly, my lord, you may well be weary 
of the circuit you have taken ; for you have now 
fedrly travelled through every sign in the political 
lodiac, from the scorpion, in which you stung lord 
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Chatham, to the hopes of a virgin* in the hoase of 
Bloomsbulry. One would think that you had had 
. sufficient experience of the frailty/of nuptial en*- 
gagements, or, at least, that such a frieildship as 
the duke of Bedford's might have been secured to 
you by the auspicious marriage of your late duchess t 
with his nephew. But ties of this tender nature 
cannot be drawn too close ; and it may possibly 
be a part of the duke of Bedford's ambition, after 
making her an honest ^oman, to work a miracle 
of the same sort upon your grace. This worthy 
nobleman has long dealt in virtue: there has been 
a large consumption of it in his own family ; and^ 
in the way of traffic, I dare say, he has bought and 
sold more than half the representative integrity of the 
nation. , 

In a political view, this union is not imprudent. 
The favour of princes is a perishable commodity* 
You have now a strength sufficient to command the 
closet, and if it be necessary to betray one friend- 
ship more, you may set even lord Bute at defiance* 
Mr. Stewart M'Kenzie may possibly remember what 
use the duke of Bedford usually makes of his power; 
and our gracious sovereign, I doubt not, refoices at 
tbi^ first appearance of union among his^ servants. 
His late majesty, under the happy influence of a 
family connexion between his ministers, was re^ 



• His grace had lately married miss Wrottesly, niece of 
the good Grertrude, duchess of Bedford. 

f Miss Liddel, after her divorce from the duke, married 
lord Upper Ossory. 
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lieved from- the cares of the government A more 
active prince may, perhaps/ observe with suspicion 
by what degrees an artful serv^ant grows upon his 
master, from the first unlimited professions of duty 
and attachment, to the painful representation of 
the necessity of the royal service, and soon, in regu- 
lar progression, to the humble insolenee of dictating 
in all the obsequious forms of peremptory submis- 
sion. The interval is carefully employed in forming 
connexions, creating interests, collecting a party, 
and laying the foundation of double marriages; un- 
til the deluded prince, who thought he had found a 
creature prostituted to his service, and insignificant 
enough to be always dependent upon his pleasure 
finds him, at last, too strong to be commanded, and 
too formidable to be removed. i 

Your grace's public conduct, as a minister, is but 
the counterpart of your private history ; the same 
inconsistency, the same contradictions. In America 
we trace you, from the first opposition to the stamp 
act, on principles of convenience, to. Mr. Pitt's sur* 
render of the right ; then forward to lord Rocking- 
ham's surrender of the fact; then back again to , 
lord Rockingham's declaration of the right ; then 
forward to taxation with Mr. Townshend ; and, 
in the last instance, from the gende Conway's un- 
determined discretion, to bloAd and compulsion 
with the duke of Bedford : yet, if we may believe 
die simplicity of lord North^s eloquence, at the 
opening of the next session, you are once more to 
Ibe the patron of America. Is this the wisdom of 
a ' reat minister, or is it the ominous vibration of 
^ a pendulum f Had you no opinion of your own^ my 
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lord ? Or was it the gratification of betraying every 
parly witb which you have been united, and of de* 
sertiDg every political principle in which you had 
concurred ? 

Your enemies may turn their eyes without regret 
from this ado^irable system of provincial government. 
They will find gratification enough in the survey of 
your domestic and foreign policy. 

If, instead of disowning lord Shelburne, the 
British court had interposed with dignity and firm- 
pess, you know, my lord, that Corsica would never 
have been invaded. The French saw the weakness 
of a distracted ministry, and were justified in treating 
you with contempt They would probably have 
yielded, .in the first instance, rather than hazard a 
rupture with this country ; but, being once engaged, 
they cannot retreat without dishonour. Common 
sense foresees consequences which have escaped 
your grace's penetration. Either we suffer the 
French to make an acquisition, the importance of 
which you have probably no conception of; or we 
oppose them by an underhand management, which 
only disgraces us in the eyes of Europe^ without 
adswering any purpose of policy or prudence. From 
secret, indirect assistance, a transition to some 
more open, decisive measures, becomes unavoidable ; 
till, at last, we find ourselves principal in the war, 
and are obliged to hazard every thing for an ob- 
ject, . which might have originally been obtained 
.without expense or danger. I am not versed in the 
politics of the north ; but this, I believe, is certain ; 
that half the money you have distributed to carry 
the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, or even your secreta- 
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ry^» share in the last subscripdon, would have kept 
the Turks at your devotion. Was it economy, my 
lord i or did the coy resistance you have constantly 
met with in the British senate make you despair of 
corrupting the divan f Your friends, indeed, have 
the first claim upon your bounty : but if 500Z. a year 
can be spared in pension to Sir John Moore, it 
would not have disgraced you to have allowed some- 
thing to the secret service of the public. 

You will say, perhaps, that the situation of affairs 
lit home demanded and engrossed the whoJe of your 
attention. Here, I confess, you have been active. 
An amiable, accomplished prince, ascends the throne 
under the happiest of all auspices, the acclamations 
and united affections of his subjects. The first 
measures of his reign, and even the odium of a fa*- 
vourite, were not able to shake their attachment. 
Your services, my lord, have been more successful. 
Since you were permitted to take the lead, we have 
seen the natural effects of a system of government 
at once both odious and contemptible. We have 
seen the laws sometimes scandalously relaxed, some- 
times violently stretched beyond their tone. We 
have seen the person of the sovereign insulted ; and, 
in profound peace, and with an undisputed title, 
the fidelity of his subjects brought by his own ser- 
vants into public question.* Without'abilities, reso- 

* The wise duke, about this time, exerted all the influ- 
ence of government to procure addresses to satisfy the king 
of the fidelity of his subjects. They came m very thick 
from Scotland ; but, after the appearance of thb letter^ we 
keard no more of them« 
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lution, or interest, you have done more than lord 
Bute coi^Id accomplish, with all Scotland at Us 
heels. 

Your grace, Utile anxious, perhaps, either for 
present or future reputation, will not desire to b€ 
handed down in these colours to posterity. Tou 
have reason to flatter yourself, that the memory of 
your administration will survive, even the forms of 
a constitution, which our ancestors vainly hoped 
would be immortal ; and, as for your personal char« 
acter, I will not, for the honour of human nature, 
suppose that you can wish to have it remembered. 
The condition of the present l^mes is desperate in- 
deed ; but there is a debt due to those who come 
after us | and it is the historian's office to punish, 
though he cannot correct. I do not give you to 
posterity as a pattern to imitate, but as an e^iample 
to deter ; and as your conduct comprehends every 
thing that a wise or honest minister should avoid, 1 
mean to make you a negative instruction to your 
successors for ever. 

JUNTOS. 
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XIII. 

Addressed to the Printer of the Public Advertiser. 

■ SIR, June 12, 1769. 

The duke of Grafton's friends, not finding it con- 
venient to enter into a contest with Junius^ are 
now reduced to the last melancholy resource of de- 
feated argument, the flat general charge of scur- 
rility and falsehood. As for his style, I shall leave 
it to the critics. The truth of his facts is of more 
importance to the public. They are of such a na- 
ture, that I think a bare contradiction will have no 
weight with any man who judges for himself. Let 
us take them in the order in which they appear in 
bis last letter. 

1. Have not the first rights of the people, and the 
first principles of the constitution, been openly in- 
vaded, and the very name of an election made 
ridiculous, by the arbitrary appointment of Mr. 
Luttrell f 

2. Did not the duke of Grafton frequently lead 
his ])ftistress into public, and even place her at the 
head of his table, as if he had pulled down an an- 
cient temple of Veiius, and could bury all decency 
and shame under the ruins f Is' this the man who 
dares to talk of Mr. Wilkes's morals f 

3. Is not the character of his presumptive ances- 
tors as strongly marked in him, as if he had de- 
fended from them in a direct legitimate line ? The 
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idea of his death is only prophetic; and what is 
prophecy but a narrative preceding the fact ? 

4. Was not lord Chatham the first who raised him 
to the rank and post of a minister, and the first 
whom he abandoned ? 

6. Did he not join with lord Rockingham, and 

betray him ? 

6. Was he not the bosom friend of Mr. Wilkes, 
whom he now pursues to destruction ? 

7. Did he not take his degrees with credit at 
Newmarket, White's, and the opposition ? , 

8. After deserting lord Chatham's principles, and 
sacrificing his friendship, is he not now closely 
united with a set of men, who, though they have 
occasionally joined with all parties, have, in every 
different situation, and at all times, been equally &nd 
constandy detested by this country ? 

9. Has not sir John Moore a pension of five 
hundred pounds a yearf This may probably be an 
acquittance of favours upon the turf: but is it pos- 
sible for a minister to offer a grosser outrage.to ai 
nation, which has so very lately cleared away the 
beggary of die civil list, at die expense of more than 
half a million ? 

10. Is there any one mode of diloking or acting 
with respect to America, which the duke of Grafton 
has not successively adopted and abandoned ? 

11. Is there not a singular mark of shame set 
upon this man, who has so little delicacy and feel- 
ing, as to submit to the opprobrium of marrying a 
near relation of one who had debauched his wife? 
In the name of decency, Jiow are these amiable 
cousins to meet at their uncle's table ? It will be a 
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scene in (Edipus, without the distress. Is it wealth, 
or wit, or beauty f Or is the amorous youth in 
love ? 

The rest is notorious. That Corsica has been sa« 
crificed to the French ; that, in some instances, the 
laws have been scandalously relaxed, and, in othersi. 
daringly violated ; and that the king's subjects have 
been called upon to assure him of their fidelity, in 
spite of the mefisures of his servants. 

A writer, who builds his arguments upon facts 
such as these, is not easily to be confuted. He is not 
to be answered by general assertions or general re- 
proaches. He may want eloquence to amuse and 
persuade ; ^ut, speaking truth, he must always 
convince* 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



XIV. 



Addressed to the Printer of the Puhlk. Advertiser* 

SIR, June 22, 1769^ 

The name -of Old J^oll is destined to be the ruin 
of the house of Stuart There. is an ominous fatality 
in it, which even the spurious descendants of the 
family cannot escape. Oliver Cromwell bad the 
merit of conducting Charles the First to the block. 
Your correspondent, Old JSToll^ appears to have the 
same design" upon the duke of Grafton. His argu- 
ments consist better with the title he has assumed, 
than with the principles he professes : for though 
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be pretends to be an advocate for the duke, he 
takes care to give us the best reason why his patron 
should regularly follow^ the fate of his presumptive 
ancestor. Through the whole course of the duke 
of Grafton's life, I see a strange endeavour to unite 
contradictions which cannot be reconciled. He 
marries, to be divorced ; he keeps a mistress, to 
remind hioi of conjugal endearments ; and he choose^ 
such friends as it is a virtue in him to desert. 
If it were possible for the genius of that accomplish- 
ed president, who pronounced sentence upon Charles 
the First, to be revived in some modern sycophant,^ 
his grace, I doubt not, would by sympathy discover 
him among the dregs of mankind, and take him for 
a guide in tliose paths which naturally conduct a 
minister to the sca^ld. 

The assertion that two-thirds of the nation ap- 
prove of tlie acceptance of Mr. Luttrell (fior even 
Old JVoll is too modest to call it an election) can 
neither be maintained nor confuted by argument* 
It is a point of fact, on which ev^ry English gentle- 
man will determine for himself. As to lawyers, 
their profession is supported by the indiscriminate 
defence of right and wrong ; and I confess 1 have 
not that opinion of their knowledge or integrity, to 
think it necessary that they should decide for me 
upon a plain constitutional question. With respect 
to the appointment of Mr. Luttrell, the chancellor 
has never yet ^ven any authentic opinion. Sir 



* It is hardly necessaxy to remind the reader of the name 
of Bradahauf. 
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Fletcher Norton is, indeed, an honest, a very honest 
man ; and the attorneyrgeneral is ex officio the guar* 
dian of liberty ; to take care, I presume, that it shall 
never break out into a criminal excess. Doctor 
Blackstone is solicitor to the queen^ The doctor 
recollected that he had a place to preserve, though 
he forgot that he had a reputation to lose. We have 
now the good fortune to understand the doctor's 
principles as well as writings. For the defence of 
truth, of law, and reason, the doctor's book may be 
safely consulted; but whoever wishes to cheat a 
neighbour of his estate, or to rob a country of its rights, 
need make no scruple of consulting the doctor himself. 
The example of the English nobility may, for 
aught I know, sufficiently justify the duke of Gra^ 
ton, when he indulges his genius in all the fashion- 
able excesses of the age ; yet, considering his rank, 
and station, I think it would do him more honour 
to be able to deny the fact, than to defend it by 
such authority. But if vice itself could be excused, 
there is yet a certain display of it, a certain outrage 
to decency, and violation of public decorum, which, 
for the benefit of society, should never be forgiven. 
It is not that he kept a mistress at home, but that 
he constantly attended her abroad. It is not the 
private indulgence, but the public insult, of which 
I complain. The name of miss Parsons would hardly 
have been known, if the first lord of the treasury 
had not led her in triumph through the opera-house, 
even in the presence of the queen. When we see a 
man act in this manner, we may admit the shame- 
less depravity of his heart ; but what are we to think 
of his understanding ? 
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His grace, it seems, is now to be a regular, do- 
mestic man ; ahd, as an omen of the future delicacy 
and correctness of his conduct, he marries a first 
cousin of the man who had fixed that mark and 
title of infamy upon him, which, at the same mo- 
ment, makes a husband unhappy and ridiculous. 
The ties of consanguinity may possibly preserve 
him from the same fate a second time ; and as to 
Ae distress of meeting, I take for granted, the ven- 
erable uncle of these common cousins has settled 
the etiquette in such a manner, that, if a mistake 
should happen, it may reach no farther than from 
madame ma femmt to madame ma cousine. 

The duke of Grafton has always some txcelleut 
reason for deserting his friends : the age and inca- 
pacity of. lord Chatham, the debility of lord Rock- 
ingham, or the infamy of Mr. Wilkes. There was 
a time, indeed, when he did not appear to be quite 
as well acquainted, or so violently offended, with 
the infirmities of his friends: but nov/ I confess 
they are not ill exchanged for the youthful, vigorous 
virtue of the duke of Bedford; the firmness of 
general Conway ; the blunt, or, if I may call it, the 
awkward integrity of Mr. Rigby ; and the spotless 
' morality of lord Sandwich. 

If a late pensioti to a broken gambler* be an act 
worthy of commendation, the duke of Grafton's 
connexions will furnish him with many opportunities 
of doing praiseworthy actions; and as he himself 
bears no part of the expense, the* generosity of distri- 
buting the public money for the support of virtuous 

• Sir J(4m Moore. 
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iamilies in distress, will be an unquestionable proo^ 
of his grace's humanity. 

As to public affairs, Old Koll is a little tender o. 
descending to particulars. He does not deny that 
Corsica has been sacrificed to France ; and he con- 
fesses that, with regard to America, his patron's 
measures have been subject to some variation: but 
then he promises wonders of stability and firmness 
far the future. These are mysteries, of which we 
must not pretend to judge by experience ; and, 
truly, I fear we shall perish in the desert, before we 
arrive at the land of promise. In the regular course 
of things, the period of the duke of Grafton's minis- 
terial manhood should now be approaching. The 
imbecility of his infant state Was committed to lord 
Chatham. Charles Townshend took some care of 
his education at that ambiguous age, which lies be- 
tween the fbtlies of political childhood and the vices 
of puberty. The empire of the passions soon suc- 
ceeded. His earliest principles and connexions were 
of course forgotten or despised. The company he 
has lately kept has been of no service to his morals ; 
and, in the conduct of public affairs, we see the 
character of his time of life strongly distinguished. 
An obstinate, ungovernable self-sufficiency plainly 
pointy out to us that state of imperfect maturity at 
which the graceful levity of youth is lost, and the 
solidity of experience not yet acquired. It is pos- 
sible the young man may, in time, grow wiser, and 
reform ; but if I understand his disposition, it is not 
of such corrigible stuff that we should hope for any 
amendment in hinv, before he has accomplished the 
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icdon of his country. Like other rakes, be 
, perhaps, live to see his error, bat not until b^ 
has ruined his estate. 

PHILO JUNIUS, 



XV. 

To his Grace the Duke of Cbrafton^ 

MY LORD, July 8, 1769. 

If nature had given you an understanding quali* , 
fied jto keep pace with the wishes and principles of 
your heart, she would have made you, perhaps, the 
most formidable minister that ever was employed, 
under a limited monarch, to accomplish the ruia 
of a free people. When neither the feelings of 
shame, the reproaches of conscience, nor the dread 
of punishment, form any bar to the designs of a 
minister, the people would have too much reason 
to lament their condition, if they did not find some 
resource in the weakness of his understanding. We 
owe it to the bounty of Providence, that the com- 
pletest depravity of the heart is sometimes strangely 
united with a confusion of the mind, which coun- 
teracts the most favourite principles, and maizes the 
same man treacherous without art, and a hypocrite ' 
without deceiving. The measures, for instance, in 
which your grace's activity has been chiefly exerted, 
as they were adopted without skill, should have 
been conducted with more than common dexterity. 
But truly, my Iprd, the execution has been as gross 
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as the design. By one decisive step you have de* 
feated all the arts of writing. You have fairly con- 
founded the intrigues of oppositicHi, and silenced 
the clamours of faetion. A dark, ambiguous system 
might require and furnish the materials of inge* 
nious illustration; and, in doubtful measures, the 
virulent exaggeration of party must be employed to 
rouse and engage die passions of the people. You 
have now brought the merits of your administration 
to an issue, on which every Englishman, of the nar- 
rowest capacity, may determine for himself: it is 
not an alarm to the passions, but a calm appeal to 
the judgment of the people, upon their, own most 
essential interests. A more experienced minister 
would not have hazarded a direct invasion of tlie 
first principles of the constitution, before he bad 
made some progress in subduing the spirit of the 
people. With such a cause as yours, my lord, it is 
not sufficient that you have the court at your devo- 
tion, unless you can find means to corrupt or intimi- 
date the jury. The collective body of the people 
form that jury, and from their decision there is but 
one appeal. 

Whether you have talents to support you, at a 
crisi^ of such difficulty and danger, should long 
since have been considered. Judging truly of your 
disposition, you have, perhaps, mistaken the extent 
of your capacity. Good faith and folly have so long 
• been received as s3monynlous terms, that the reverse 
of the proposition has grown into credit, and every 
villain fancies himself a man of abilities. It is the 
apprehension of your friends, my lord, that you 
have drawn some hasty conclusion of this sort, and 
VOL. I. E 7 
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ihat a partial reliance apoQ your moral character has 
betrayed yoa beyond the depth of your understand* 
ittg. You have now carried things too far to retreat. 
You have plainly declared to the people what they 
are to expect from the continuance of your adminis- 
tration. It is time for your grace to consider what 
you also may expect in return from their spirit and 
jtbeir resentment. 

Since the accession of our mo^ gracious sovereign 
to the throne, we have soen a system of government 
svhich may well be called a reign of experiments. 
Parties of all denominations have been employed and 
dismissed. The advice of the ablest men in this 
country has been repeatedly called for, and rejected ; 
and when the royal displeasure has be^ signified to 
a minister, the marks of it have usually been propor- 
tioned to his abiUties and integrity. The spirit of 
the favourite had some apparent influence upon 
every administxation ; and every set of mrnisters 
preserved an Appearance of duration as long as they 
submitted to that influence. But there were certain 
services to be performed for the favourite's security, 
or to gratify his resentments, which your predeces- 
jsors in office bad the wisdom or the virtue not to 
undertake^ The moment tliist refractory spirit was 
discovered, their disgrace was determined. Lord 
Chatham,, Mr, Grenville, and lord Rockingham, 
bavQ successively had the honour to be dismissed for 
preferring their duty as servants of the public to 
those compliances which were expected from their 
station. A^ submissive administration was at last 
gradually collected Trom the deserters of all parties, 
^Qierests^ and iconnexions ; and nothing remained 
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tmt to find a leader for these gallant, well-disciplined 
troops. Stand forth, my lord ; for thou art the man. 
Lord Bute found no resource of dependence or «ecu« 
rity in the proud, imposing superiority of lord Chat- 
ham's abilities 3 the shrewd, indexible judgment of 
Mr. Grenville; nor in the mild but determined in- 
tegrity of lord Rockingham. His views and situation 
required a oreature void of all these properties ^ and 
iie was foroed to go through every division, resolu- 
tion, composition, and refinement of political chemis- 
try, before he happily arrived at the caput moriuum 
of vitriol in your grace. Flat and insipid in your 
retired state ; but, brought into action, you become 
vitriol again. Such are the extremes of alternate 
indolence or fury, which have governed your whole 
administration. Tour circumstances, wilih regard 
to the people, soon becoming desperate, like other 
bonest servants, you determined to involve the 
best of masters in die same difficulties with yourself. 
We owe it to your grace's well-directed labours, 
that your sovereign has been persuaded to doubt 
pf the affections of his subjects, and the people to 
suspect the virtues of their spvereign, at a time wlieiv 
both were unquestionable. You have degraded the 
royal dignity into a base and dishonourable compe^ 
titibn with Mr. Wilkes : nor had you abilities^ to 
carry even the last contemptible triumph over a 
private man, without the grossest violation of the 
fundamental laws of the constitution and rights of 
the people. But these are rights, my lord, which 
you can no more annihilate, than you can the soil 
to which they are annexed. The question no longer 
turns upon points of national honour and security 
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abroad, or on the degrees of expedience and pnqpri- 
ety of meases at. home. It was not inconMstent 
that you should abandon the cause of liberty, in 
another country, which you had persecuted in your 
own : and, iq tlie common arts of domestic corrup- 
tion, we miss no part of sir Robert Walpole's system, 
except his abilities. In this humble, imitative line, 
you might long^ have proceeded safe and contempt- 
ible. You might probably never have risen to the 
dignity of being hated, and even have been despised 
with moderation. But it seems you meant to be dis- 
tinguished } and, tp a mind like yours, there was no 
other road to fame but by the destruction of a noble 
fabric, which you thought bad been too* long the 
admiration of mankind. The use you have made 
of the military force introduced an alarming change 
in the mode of executing the laws. The arbitrary 
appointment of Mr. Luttrell invades the foundation 
of the laws themselves, as it manifestly transfers 
the right of legislation from those whom the people 
have chosen, to those whom they have rejected. 
With a succession of such appointments, we may 
soon see a House of commons collected, in the choice 
of which the other towns and counties of England 
will have as little share a^ the devoted coi^nty of 
IVIiddlesex, 

Yet I trust your grace will find that the people, of 
this coilntry are neither to be intimidated by violent 
measures, nor deceived by refinements. When they 
Bee' Mr. Luttrell seated in the house of commons, 
by mere dint of power, and in direct opposition jto 
the choice of a whole county, they will not IJsten to 
those subtilties by which every arbitrary exertion. 
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of authority is explained into the law and privilege 
of parliament. It requires no persuasion of argu« 
ment, but simply the evidpnce of the senses, to con- 
vince, them, that, to transfer the right of election 
from the collective to^^the representative body of 
the people, contradicts all those ideas of a house of 
commons which they have received from their fore- 
fathers, and which they had already, though vainly, 
perhaps, delivered to their children. The principles 
on which this violent measure has been defended 
have added scorn to injury, and forced us to feel 
that we are not only oppressed, but insulted. 

With what force, my lord, with what protection, 
are you prepared to meet the united detestation of 
the people of England ? Tlie city of London has 
given a generous example to tlie kingdom, in what 
manner a king of this country ought to be ad- 
dressed : and I fancy, ray lord, it is not yet in 
your courage to stand between your sovereign and 
the addresses of his subjects. The injuries you 
have done this country are such as demand not 
only redress, biit vengeance. In vain shall you 
look for protection to that venal vote which you 
have already paid for : another must be purchased j 
and, to save a minister, the house of commons 
must declare themselves not only independent of 
their constituents, but the determined enemies of 
the constitution. Consider, my lord, whether tins 
be an exti*emity to ^vhich their fears will permit 
them to advance : or, if their protection should 
fail you, how far you are authorised to rely upon 
the sincerity of those smiles, which a pious court 
lavishes without reluctance upon a liber tine by pro- 
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fession. It is uot/ indeed, the least of the tfaoiisand 
contradictions which attend you, that a man, marked 
to the world by the grossest violation of all cere- 
mony and decorum, should be tlie first servant of a 
court, in w'hich prayers are morality, and kneeling is 
religion. 

Trust not too far to appearances, by which your 
predecessors have been deceived, though they have 
not been injured. Even the best of princes may at 
last discover, that this is a contention in which 
every thing may be lost, but notliing can be gained i 
and, as you became minister by accident, wer^ 
adopted without choice, trusted without confidence, 
and continued without favour, be assured, that 
whenever an occasion presses,, you will be discarded 
without even the forms of regret. You will then 
have reason to be thankful, if you are permitted to 
retire to that seat of learning, which, in contem* 
plation of the system of your life, the comparative 
purity of your manners with those of their high 
steward, and a thousand other recommending cir" 
cumstances, has chosen you to encourage the grow- 
ing virtue of their youth, and to preside over their 
education. 'Whenever the spirit of distributing 
prebends and bishoprics shall have departed from, 
you, you will find that learned seminary perfectly 
recovered from the delirium of an installation, and, 
what in truth it ought to be, once more a peaceful 
scene of slumber and thoughtless, meditation. The 
venerable tutors of the university will no longer 
distress your, modesty, by proposing you for a pat- 
tern to their pupils. The learned dulness of dec- 
lamation will he silent ; and even the venal muse^ 
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thougli happiest in fiction, will ftnrget your virtues. 
Yet, for the benefit of the succeeding age, I could 
wish th«it your retreat might be deferred until your 
morals shall happily be ripened to that maturity of 
corruption, at which the worst examples cease to be. 
contagious. 

JUNIUS. 
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To the Printer of the PvhKc Advertiser^ 

SIR, . July 19, 17®. 

A great deal of useless argument might have 
been saved, in the political contest which has arisen 
from the expulsion of Mir. Wilkes, and the subse- 
quent appointment of Mr. Luttrell, if the question 
had been once stated with precision, to the satis- 
faction of each party, and clearly understood by 
th^m both. But in this, as in almost every other 
dispute, it usually happens that much time is lost 
in referring*^ to a multitude of Cases and precedents, 
which prove nothing to the purpose; or in main- 
taining propositions, which are either not disputed, 
or, whether they be admitted or denied, are entirely 
indifferent as. to the matter in debate ; until at last, 
the mind, perplexed and confounded with the end- 
less subtilties of controversy, loses sight of the main 
question, an^ never arrives at truth. Both parties 
iu the dispute are apt enough to practise these dis- 
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honest artifices. The man who is conscious of the 
weakness of his cause is interested in concealing it : 
and, on the other side, it is not uncommon to see a 
good cause mangled by advocates, who do not know 
the real strength of it. 

I should be glad to know, for instance, to what 
purpose, in the present case, so many precedents 
have beeu produced, to prove that the house of 
commons have a right to expel one of Uieir own 
members ; that it belongs to them to judge of the 
validity of elections ; or that the law of parliament 
is part of the law of the land ?* . After all these 
propositions are admitted, Mr. Luttrell's right to 
his seat will continue to be just as disputable as it 
was before. Not one of them is at present in agita- 
tion. Let it be admitted that the house of com- 
mons were authorised to expel Mr. Wilkes, that they 
are the proper court to judge of elections, and that 
the la^ of parliament is binding upon the people; 
still it remains to be inquired, whether the house, 
by their resolution in favour of Mr. Luttrell, have, 
or. have not, truly declared that law. To facilitate 
this inquiry, I would have the question cleared of 
all foreign or indifferent matter. The following 
^tate of it will probably be thought a fair one by 
both parties; and then I imagine there is no gen* 
ik'injin m this country who will not be capable of 
forming a judicious and true opinion upon it. I 



* The reader will observe, that these admissions are made^ 
not as itf truths unquestionable, but for the sake of argu« 
meat J and m order to bring the real question to issue. 
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tiike the question to be strictly this : " Whether or 
110 ii be the known, established law of parliament, 
that the expulsion of a member of the house of 
coaimous, of itself creates in him such an inc>Bpacity 
to be re-elected, that, at a subsequent election, any 
votes given to him are null and void ; and that any 
other candidate, who, except the rperson expelled, 
has the greatest number of votes, ought to be the 
sitting member." 

To prove that the affirmative is the law of par- 
liament, I apprehend it is not sufficient for the pre- 
sent house of commons to declare it to be so. We 
may shut our eyes, indeed, to the dangerous conse- 
qii^iices of sujSering one branch of the legislature 
to declare new laws withoU^ argument or example ; 
and it may, perhaps, be prudent enough to submit 
to authority; but a mere assertion will never con- 
vince, much less will it be thought reasonable to 
prove the right by the fact itself. The ministry 
have not yet pretended to such a tyranny over our 
minds. To support the affirmative fairly, it will 
either be necessary to produce some statute, in 
which that* positive provision shall have been made, 
that specific disability clearly created, and the con- 
sequences of it deilared ; or, if there be no such 
statute, the custom of parliament must then be re- 
ferred to ; and some case or cases,* strictly in point, 
must be produced, with the decision of the court 



♦ Precedents, m opposition to principles, have little 
weight with Junius ; but he thought it necessary to meet 
Ae ministry ilppn their own ground, 
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upon them ; for I readily admit, that the cttstonr of 
parliament, once clearly proved, is equally binding 
with the common and statute law. 

The consideration of what may be reasonable or 
unreasonable, makes no part of this question. We 
are inquiring what the law is, not what it ought to 
be. Reason may be applied to show the impro- 
priety or expediency of a law ; but we must have 
either statute or precedent to prove the existence 
of It. At the same time, I do not mean to admit 
that the late resolution of the house of commons is 
defensible on general principles of reason, any more 
than in Jaw. This is not the hinge on which the 
debate turns. 

Supposing, therefore, that I have laid down an 
accurate state of the question, I will venture. to 
affirm, 1st, That there is no statute existing, by 
which that specific disability which we speak of is 
created. If tliere be, let it be produced. The ar- 
gument will then be at an end. 

2dly, That there is no precedent, in all the pro- 
ceedings of- the house of commons, whicT^ comes 
entirely home to the present case, via. ** Where an 
expelled memW has been returned again, and 
another candidate, with an inferior niimber of votes, 
has been declared the sitting member." If there be 
such a precedent, let it be given to os plainly ; and 
I am sure it will have more weight than all the 
cunning arguments which have been drawn from in 
feriences and probabilities. 

The ministry, in that laborious pamphlet, which^ 
I presume, contains the whole strength of the party, 
have declared, " That Mr. Walpole's was the first 
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and only instance in which the electors of any 
county or borough bad returned a person ^ expelled 
to serve in the same parliament." It is not possible 
to Conceive a case more exactly in point. Mr. Wal- 
pole was expelled ; and, having a majority of votes 
at the next election, was returned again. The 
fi;iends of Mr. Taylor, a candidate set up by the 
mioistry, petitioned the house that he might be 
the sitting member. Thus far the circumstances 
tally exactly, except th^t our house of commons 
saved Mr. Luttrell the trouble of petitioning. The 
point of law, however, was the same. It came 
regularly before the house, and it was their busi- 
ness to determine upon it. They did determine it j 
for they declared Mr. Taylor not Utdy elected. If 
it be said, that they meant this resolution as matter 
of favour and indulgence tb the borough, which bad 
retorted Mr. Walpole upon them, in order that the 
burgesses, knowing what the law was, might correct 
their error, I answer, > - 

I. That it is a strange way of arguing, to oppose 
a supposition, which no man .can prove, to a fact 
which proves itself. 

II. That if this were the intention of the house 
of commons, it must have defeated itself. The 
burgesses of Lynn could never have known their 
error, much less could they have corrected it by 
any instruction they received from the proceedings 
of the house of commons. They might, perhaps^ 
have foreseen, that if they returned Mr. Walpole 
again, he wouhl aguin he rejected ; but they never 
eould infer, from i resolution by which the can- 
didate with the fewest votes was declared not duly 
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elected^ that, at a future election, and in similar 
circumstances, the house of commons would re- 
verse their resolution, a'bd receive the same can- 
didate as duly elected, whom they had before re- 
jected. 

Tiiis, indeed, would have been a most extraordi- 
nary way of declaring the law of parliament, and 
what, I presume, no man, whose understaDdThg is 
not at cross purposes with itself, could possibly un- 
derstand. 

If, in a case of this importance, I thought myself 
at liberty to argue from suppositions ratlier than 
from facts, I think the probability, in this instance, 
is directly the reverse of what the minlsiry affirm ; 
and that it is much more likely that the house of 
commons, at that time, would rather have strained 
a point in favot^r of Mr. Taylor, than that they 
would have violated the law of parliament, and 
robbed Mr. Taylor of a right legally vested in him, 
to gratify a refractory borough, which, in defiance 
of them, had returned a person branded with the' 
strongest mark of the displeasure of the house. 

But really, sir, this way of talking (for I cannot 
call it argument) is a mockery of the common un- 
derstanding of the nation, too gross to be endured. 
Our dearest interests are at stake. An . attempt has 
been made, not merely to rob a single county 6f its 
rights, but, by inevitable consequence, to alter the 
constitution of the house of commons. This fatal 
attempt has succeeded, and stands as a precedent "^ 
recorded for ever. If the ministry are unable to 
defend their cause by fair argument, founded on 
facts, let them spare us, at least, the mortification 
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of being amused and deluded, like children. I be- 
lieve there is yet a spirit of resistance in this country, 
which will not submit to be pppressed; but I am 
sure there is a fund of good sense in this country, 
which cannot be deceived * 

JUNIUS. 



xni. 



To the Printer of the Public Advertiser. 

SIR, August I, 1769. 

It wiU not be necessary for. Junius to take the 
trouble of answering your correspondent G. A. or 
the quotation from a speech without doors, pub- 
lished in your paper of the 28th of last month. 
The speech appeared before Junius's letter ; and, 
as the author seems to consider the gi*eat proposi- 
tion on which all his argument depends, viz. that 
Mr. Wilkes was under that known legal incapacity 
qf which Junius speaks^ as a point granted, his 
speech is in nb shape an answer to Junius, for this 
is the very question in debate. 

As to G. A. I observe, first, that if he did not ad- 
mit Junius's state of the question, he should have 
shown the fallacy of it, or given us a more e:iact 
one ; secondly, that, considering the many hours 
and ^ days which the ministry and their advocates 
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have wasted in public debate, in compiling large 
quartos, and collecting innumerable precedents, ex- 
pressly to prove that the late proceedings of the 
house of commons are warranted by the law, cus- 
tom, and practice of parliament, it is rather an ex- 
traordinary supposition to be made by one of their 
own party, even for the sake of argument, that no 
iuch statute^ no such . custom of parliament^ no such 
cast in painty can he produced. G. A. may, however, 
make the supposition with safety. It cocitains 
nothing but literaUy the fact ; except that there is 
a case exactly in point, with a decision of the 
house diametrically opposite to that which the 
present house of commons came to in favour of Mr. 
I^uttrell. 

The ministry now begin to be ashamed of the 
weakness of their cause.; and, as it usually happens 
with falsehood, are driven to the necessity of shift* 
ing their ground, and changing their whole defence. 
At first we were told, that nothing could be clearer 
than that the proceedings of the house of commons 
were justifie4 by the known law^ and uniform cus- 
tom of parliament. But now, it seems, if there 
be no law, the house of commons have a right to 
make one ; and if there be no precedent, they have 
a right to create the first : for this, I presume, is 
the amount of the questions proposed to Junius. 
If your correspondent had been at all versed in the 
law of parliament, or generally in the laws of this 
country, he would have seen that this defence b as 
weak and false as the former. 

The privileges of either house of parliament, it 
is true, are indefinite : that is^ they have n0t beeo 
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described or laid down in any one code or aeclara- 
tioii whatsoever ; but, whenever a question of privi* 
lege has arisen, ti has invariably been disputed or 
maintained upon the footing of precedents alone.* , 
In the course of the proceedings upon the Ayles- 
bury election, the house of lords resolved, " That 
neither house of parliament had any power, by any 
vote or declaration, to create to themselves any new 
privilege, that was not warranted by the known* 
laws and customs of parliament." And to this 
rule, the house of commons, though otherwise they 
had acted in a very arbitrary manner, gave their as- 
sent ; for they affirmed that they had guided them- 
selves by 4t in asserting their privileges. Now, sir, 
if this be true^ with respect to matters of^privilege, 
in which the house of^ commons, individually, and 
as a body, are principally concerned, how much 
more strongly will it hold against any pretended 
power in that house to create or declare a new law, 
by which not only the rights of the house over their 
own member, and those of the member himself, 
are included, but also those of a third and separate 
party ; I m^n the freeholders of the kingdom ! To 
dp justice to the ministry, they have not yet pre- 
tended that any one, or any two, of the three 
estates, have power to make a hew law, without 
the concurrence of the third. They know, that a 
man who maintains such a doctrine, is liable, by 



* This is still meeting the ministry upon their own 
^ound ; for, in truth, no precedents will support either 
natural injustice^ or violation of positive rights. 
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statute, to tbe heaviest penalties. They do not ac- 
knowledge that the house of commons have asstimed 
a new privilege, or declared a new law. On the con- 
trary, they affirm that their proceedings have been 
strictly conformable to, and founded upon, the ancient 
law and custom of parliament Thus, therefore, the 
question returns to the point at which Junius had 
fixed it, vis. Whether or no this be the law of jpor- 
liament ? If it be not, the house of commons had 
nb legal authority to establish the precedent; and 
the precedent itself is a mere fact, withoai any pnxtf 
of right whatsover. 

Your correspondent concludes with. a question -of 
the simplest nature : Must a thifig be wrong because 
it has never been done before 9 No. But, admitting 
it were proper to be done, that alone does ^ not 
convey an^ authority to do it As to the present case, 
I hope I shall never see the time, when not only a 
single peri^on, but a whole county, and, in effeet, 
the ennre collective body of the people, may again 
l>e robbed of their birth-right by a vote of th^ house 
of commons. . But if, for reasons which I am unable 
to comprehend, it be necessary to trust that house 
with a power so exorbitant and so unconstitudonal, 
at least let it be given . them by an act of the legk- 

PHILO JUNIUS. 
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To Sir William Blaekstone^ Solicitor General U 
her Majesty. 

SIR, July 29, 1769. 

I shall make you no apology for considering a 
certain pamphlet, in which ypur late conduct is de- 
fended, as written by yourself. , The personal in- 
terest, the personal resentments, and, above all, 
that - wounded spirit, unaccustomed to reproach, 
and, I hope, not frequently conscious of deserving 
it, are signals which betray the author to us as 
plainly as if your name were in the title-page. You 
appeal to the public in defence of yosi» irepntatioR. 
Wo hold it, sir, that an injury offered to gin indi- 
vidual is interesting to society. On this principle, 
the people of England made common cause with 
Mr, Wilkes. On ttiis principle, if you are injured, 
they will join in your resentment. I shall not follow 
you through the insipid foriifi of a third person, but 
address myself to you directly. 

Tou seem to think the channel of a pamphlet 
more respectable, and better suited to the dignity 
of your cause, than that of a newspaper. Be it so. 
Tet, if newspapers ar^ scurrilous, you must confess 
they are impartial; They give us, without any ap- 
parent preference, the wit and argument of the 
niinistry, as well as the abusive dulpess of the oppo« 
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sition. The scales are equally^ poised. It is not 
the printer's fault if the greater weight inclines Uie 
balance. 

Your pamphlet, then, is divided intd an attack 
upon Mr. Grenville's character, and a defence of 
your own. It would have been more consistent, 
perhaps, with your professed intention, to have 
confined yourself to the last. But anger has some 
claim to indulgence, and railing is usually a relief to 
the piind. I hope you have found benefit from the 
experiment. It is not my design to enter into a for- 
mal vindication of Mr. Grenville upon his own prin- 
ciples. I have neither the honour of being personally 
known to him, nor do I pretend to be completely 
master of all the facts. I need not run the risk of 
doing an injustice to his opinions, or .to his conduct, 
when your pamphlet alone carries, upon the face of 
it, a full vindication of botht 

Your first reflection is, that Mr. Grenville* was, 
of all men, the person who shpuld not have cpm> 
plained of inconsistence with regard to Mr. Wilkes. 
This, sir, is either an unmeaning snee):,; a peevish 
expression of resentment ; or, if it means any thing, 
you plainly beg the question ; for, whether his par- 
liamentary conduct, with regard to Mr. Wilkes, 
has or has not been inconsistent, remains yet to 
be proved. But it seems he received upon the spot 
a sufficient chastisement for exercising so unfairly 



* Mr; Grenville had quoted a passage from the doctor's 
excellent Commentaries, which directly contradicted the 
doctrine maintained by the doctor in the house of commons. 
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his talents of misrepresentation. You are a lawyer, 
sir, and know better than I do upan what particu- 
lar occasions a talent for misrepresentation may be 
fairly exerted ; but to punish a man a second time, 
when he has been once sufficiently chastised, is rather 
too severe. It is not in the laws of England ; it is 
not in your own Commentaries ; nor is it yet, I be- 
lieve, in the new law you have revealed tp the house 
of commons. I hope this doctrine has no exist- 
ence but in your awn heart. After all, sir, if you 
had consulted that «ober discretion which you seem 
to oppose with triumph to the honest jollity of 
a tavern, it tnight have occurred to you, that, 
although you could have succeeded in fixing a 
charge of inconsistence upon Mr. (JrenviUe, it 
•would not have tended in any shape to exculpate 
yourself. . 

Your next insinuation, that sir William Meredith 
had hastily adopted the false glomes of his new 
ally, is of the same sort with tlie first. It conveys 
a sneer, as little wor^y of the gravity of your 
character, as it is useless to your defence. It is of 
little moment to the public to inquire by whom 
the charge was conceived, or by whom it was 
adopted. The only question we ask is, whether or 
not it be true ?^ The remainder of your reflections 
upon Mr. Grenville's conduct destroy themselves. 
He could not possibly come . prepared to traduce 
your integrity to the hoiise; he could not foresee 
that you would even speak upon the question ; 
much less could he foresee that you would main- 
tain a direct contradiction of that doctrine which 
you had solemnly, disinterestedly, ^nd, upon the 
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soberest reflection, delivered to the public. He 
came armed, indeed, with what he thought a re- 
spectable authority, ta support what he was con- 
vinced was tlie cause of truth ; and, I doubt not, 
he intended to give you, in the course of the debate, 
an honourable and public testimony of his esteem. 
Tiiinking highly of his abilities, I cannot, however, 
allow him the gift of divination. ' As to what you 
are pleased to call a plan, coolly formed, to impose 
upon the house of commons^ and his producing it, 
without provocation, at midnight, I consider it as 
the language of pique and invective, therefore un- 
worthy of regard. But, sir, I am sensible I have 
followed your example too long, and wandered from 
the point. 

The quotation from your Commentaries is matter 
of record : it can neither be altered by your friends. 
Hot wisrepresented by your enemies : and I am 
willing to take your' own word for what you have 
said in the house of commons. If there be a real 
difference between what you haye written and what 
you have spoken, you confess that your book ought 
to be the standard. Now, sir, if words mean any 
thing, I apprehend, that when a long eiiumeration 
of disqualifications (whether by statute or the cus- 
tom of parliament) concludes with these general 
comprehensive words, " but subject to these re- 
strietions and disquieilifications, ^very subject of 
the realm is eligible of common right,"-— a reader, 
of plain understanding, must of course rest satisfied 
that no species of disqualification whatsoever had 
been omitted. The known character of the author, 
and the apparent accuracy with which the whole* 
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work is compiled, would confirm him in bis opinion : 
nor could he possibly form any oilier judgment, 
without looking upon yotir Commentaries in the 
same light in which you consider those penal 
laws, which, though not repealed,.- are fallen into 
disuse, and are now, in effect, a snare to the 
unwary, *^ . 

You tell us, indeed, that it was not part of your 
plan to specify any temporary ipcapacity ; and 
that you could not, without a spirit of prophecy, 
have specified the disability of a. private individual 
subsequent to the period at which you wrote. What 
your plan was I know not; but what it should 
have been, in order to complete the work you have 
given us, is by no means difficult to determine. 
The incapacity, which you call temporary, may 
continue seven years ; and though you might not 
have foreseen the particular case of Mr. Wilkes, 
you might, and should, have foreseen the possi- 
bility of such a case, and told us how far the house 
of comiiions were authorised to proceed in it by the 
law and custom of parliament. The freeholders of 
Middlesex would then have known what they had 
to trust to, and would never have returned Mr. 
Wilkes, when colonel Luttrell was a candidate 
against him, Tliey would have chosen some in- 
different person, rather than submit ,to be repre- 



• If, in stating the law upon any point, a judge deli- 
berately affirms that he has included ever^ case, and it 
should appear tliat he has purposely omitted a material 
case, he does, in effect, lay a snare for the unwary. 
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sented by the object of their coDtempt aad detes- 
tation. 

^ Your attempt to distinguish between disabilities 
which affect whole classes of men, and those which 
affect individuals qnly, is really unworlhy •x>f your 
understanding. Your Gommentaries bad taught 
me, that, although the instance in which a penal 
law is exerted, be particular, the laws themselves 
are general : they are made for the benefit and in- 
struction of the public, though the penalty falls 
only upon an individual. You cannot but know, 
sir, that what was Mr. Wilkes'* case yesterday may 
be yours or ipine to-morrow, and that, consequently, 
the common right of every ^subject of the realm 
is invaded by it. Professing, therefore, to treat of 
the constitution of the house of commons, and of 
the laws and customs relative to that constitution, 
you certainly were guilty of a most unpardonable 
omission, in taking no notice of a right and privi- 
lege of the house more extraordinary and more 
arbitrary than all the others they possess put to- 
gether. If the expulsion of a member, hot under 
any legal disability, of itself creates in him an in- 
capacity to be elected, I see a ready way marked 
out, by which the majority may, at any time, remove 
the honestest and ablest men who happen to be'in 
opposition to them. To say that they will not 
make this extravagant use of their power would 
be a language unfit for a man so learned in the laws 
as you are. By your doctrine, sir, they have the 
power : and laws, you know, are intended to guard 
against what men may do^ not to trust to whatihey 
will do. 
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Upon the whole, sir, the charge against' you is 
4>f a plain, simple nature ; it appears even upon the 
face of your own pamphlet. On the contrary, your 
justification of yourself is full of subtilty and re- 
finement, and in some places not very intelligible. 
*If I were personally your enemy, I should dwell 
vfiih a malignant pleasure upon those great and 
useful qualifications which you certainly possess, 
and by which you o)ace acquired, though they could 
not preserve to you, the respect and esteem of your 
country ; I should enumerate' the honours you have 
lost, and the virtues you have disgraced ; but, having 
no private resentments to gratify, I think it sufficient 
to have given my opinioa of your public conduct, 
leaving the punishmient it deserves to your closet and 
to yoursel£ 

JUNIUS. 
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Addressed to the Printer of the Public Advertiser, 

SIR, August 14, 1769. 

A correspondent of ithe St. James's Evening Post 
first wilfully misunderstands Junius, then censures 
him for a bad reasoner. Junius does not say that 
it was incumbent upon doctor Gflackstone to foresee 
and state, the crimes for whic^h Mr. Wilkes was ex- 
pelled. If, by a spirit of prophecy,- he had even done 
so, it would have been nothing to the purpose. The 
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question is, not fur what particular offendes a per- 
son may be expelled, but, generally, whetlier by the 
law of parliament expulsion alone creates a disquali- 
fication, if the aifirmative be the law of parliament, 
doctor Blackstone might and should have told us so. 
The question is not confined to this or that parti- 
cular person, but forms one great general branch 
of disqualification, too important in itself, and too 
extensive in its consequences, to be omitted in an 
accurate work expressly treating of the law of par- 
liament. 

The truth of the matter is evidently tliis : doctor 
Blackstone, while he was speak rug in the bouse 0/ 
commons, ncve^once thougiit of his Commentaries, 
until the contradiction was unexpectedly urged, and 
stared him in the face. Instead of defending him- 
self upon the spot, he smik under the ciiarge in aa 
agony of confusion and despair. It was well known 
that there was a pause of some .minutes in the 
house, from a general expectation that the doctor 
would say something in his own defence ; but it 
seems his faculties were too much overpowered to 
think of those subtllties and refinements which 
have. since occurred to hiui. It was then Mr. Gren-- 
ville received that severe chastisement which tlie 
doctor mentions with so much, triumph : / wish the 
honourable gentleman, instead of shaking his^headj 
would shake a good argument out of it. If to the 
elegance, novelty, and bitterness of this ingenious 
salrcasm, we add the natural melody of the amiable 
sir Fletcher Norton's pipe, we shall not be surprised 
that Mr. Grenville was unable to make him any 
reply. 
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jb to the doctor, I would recommend it to him 
to be quiet. If not, he may, perhaps, hearagun 
from Junius himself. 

PHILO JUNIUS* 



Postscript to a pamphlet entitled An Answer to 
the Queition tta^ed^ supposed to be written by 
Dr. Blackstone, solicitor to the queen, in answer 
to Junius's letter. 

Since these papers were sent to the press, a writer, 
in the public papers, who subscribes himself Junius^ 
has made ia feint of bringing this question to a short 
issue. Though the foregoing observations contain, 
in my opinion at least, a full refutation of all that 
this writer has offered, I shall, however, bestow a 
very few words upon tam. It will cost me very little 
trouble to uiiravel and expose the sophistry of his 
argument. 

*• I take the question^" says he, " to be strictly 
this ! Whether or no it he the km)wn established 
law of parliament j that the expulsion of a member 
of the house of commons, of itself, creates in him 
such an incapacity to be re-elected, that, at a subse^ 
quent election, any votes given to him are null and 
void; and that any other candidate, who, except the 
person expelled^ has the greatest number of votes, 
ought to be the sitting memben*' 

Waving, for the present, any objection I muy 
have to this state of lli^ question, t shall venture 
to meet our champion Upon his own ground; and 
attempt to support the affirmative of it, in one of 

yofc» t. F 
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. the two ways by which he says it can be alone fairly 
supported. ^^ If there be no statute/^ says he, " in 
which the specij^c disability is clearly created, be. 
(and we acknowledge there is none) the custom of 
parliament must then be referred to ; and some 
case, or cases, strictly in point, must be produced, 
ivith the decision of the ^ court upon tl^m." Now 
I assert thgt this has been done. Mr« Walpole's 
case is strictly in point, to prove tliat expulsion 
creates absolute incapacity of being re-elected.- This 
was the clear decision of the house upon it ; and 
was a full declaration that incapacity was the ne- 
cessary consequence of expulsion. The law was 
as clearly and firmly fixed by this resolution, and is 
las binding in every subsequent case of expulsion, 
as if it had been declared by an express statute tliat 
a " member, expelled by a resolution of the house 
of commons, shall be deemed incapable of being 
re-elected." Whatever doubt, then, there might 
have Jbeen of the law, before Mr. Walpole*s case, with 
respect to the full operation of a vote of expulsioji, 
there can be none now. The decision of the house, 
upon this case, is strictly in point, to prove that ex- 
pulsion Creates absolute incapacity in law of bebg 
>re-elected. 

But incapacity in law, in this instance, must 
have the same operation and effect with incapacity 
in law in, every other instance. Now, incapacity of 
being re-elected implies, in its very terms, that any 
rptes g^ven to the incapable pers6n, at a subsequent 
election, are null and void. JThis is its necessary 
operation, or it has no operation at all: it Is vox 
at j^coterea nihil We can po more be called upon 
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to prove this proposi|ioay tbao we can to prove that 
a dead man is not alive, or that twice two are four. 
When the terms are understood, the proposition if 
self-evident. 

Lastly, it is, in all cases of election, the known 
and estabUsIied law of the land, grounded upon the 
clearest principles of reason and common sense, 
that if the votes given to one candidate are null 
and void, they cannot be opposed to tlie votes given 
to another candidate; they cannot afiect the votes 
of such candidate at dl. As they liave^ on the one 
band, no positive quality to add or establish, so 
have they, on the other hand, no negative one to 
subtract or destroy. They are, in a word, a mere 
nonentity. Such was the determination of the 
house of commons in the Maiden and Bedford elec- 
tions; cases strictly in point to the present question, 
as far as they are meant to be in point ; and to say 
that they are not in point in all circumstances, in 
those particnlai'ly which are independent of the pro- 
position which diey are quoted to prove, is to say no 
more than tliat Maiden is not Middlesex, nor serjeant 
Comyns Mr. Wilkes. 

. Let us see then how our proof stands. Expulsion 
creates incapacity, incapacity annihilates any votes 
given to the incapable person ; the votes given to 
the qualiHed candidate stand, upon their own bot- 
tom, firm and untouched, and can alone have ejOfect. 
This, one would think, would be sufficient But 
we are stopped short, and told that none of our 
. precedents come home to the present case, and are- 
challenged to produce ^' a precedent in all the pro- 
. ceedings of the hou^e of commons ttiat does come 
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home to it, viz. where an expelled member has hetn 
returned again^ and another candidate^ with an in- 
ferior number of vote$j has been declared the sitting 
member.^'* 

Instead of a precedent, I will beg leave to put a 
case, which, I fancy, will be quite as decisive to 
the present point. Suppose anotlier Sacheverell 
(and every party must h^ve its Sacheverell) should, 
at some future election, take it into his head to 
offer himself a candidate for the county of Middle- 
sex. He is opposed by a candidate whose coat is of 
a different colour, but, however, of a very g6od 
colour. The divine has an indisputable majority; 
nay,^ the poor layman is absolutely distanced. The 
sheriff, after having had his conscience well in- 
formed by the reverend casuist, returns him, as he 
supposes, duly elected. The whole house is in an 
uproar at the apprehension of so strange an appear- 
ance amongst them. A motion, however, is at 
length made, that the person was incapable of 
being elected ; that his election, therefore, is null 
and void ; and that his competitor ought to have 
been returned. No, says a great orator, first show 
me your law for this proceeding. Either produce 
^le a statute^ in which the specific disability of a 
(clergym'40 is created ; or produce me a precedent^ 
where a elergyman has been returned^ and another 
candidate^ with an inferior number of votesj has been 
declared the sitting member. No such statute, no 
such precedent, to be found. What answer then is 
to be given to this demand f The very same answer 
which I will give to that of Junius. That there is 
mor^ than one precedent in tl^e proceedings of <be 
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bouse, " where an incapable person has been re- 
turned, and another candidate, with an inferior 
number of votes, has been declared the sitting mem*^ 
ber ; and that this i$ the known and established law, 
in all cases of incapacity, from whatever cause it may 
arise." 

I shall now, therefore, beg leave to make a slight 
amendment to Jupius's state of the question, the 
affirmative of which will then stand thus : 

'* It is the known and established law of par** 
liament, that the expulsion of any member of the 
house of commons creates in him an incapacity of 
being re-elected ; that any votes given to him at a •> 
subsequent election are, in consequence of such in- 
capacity, null and void ; and that any other can- 
didate, who, except tlie person rendered incapable, 
has the greatest number of votes, ought to be th« 
sitting member.'* ^ - 

' But our business is not yet quite.finished. Mr. 
.Walpok's case niust have a re-hearing. "It is not 
|>ossible,'', says this writer, " to conceive a case 
more exactly in point. Mr. Walpole-was expelled, 
and, having a majority of votes at the next electiour 
.was returned again. The friends of Mr. Taylor, a 
^randidate set up by the ministry, petitioned the 
liouse that he might be the sitting member. Thus 
•fiir the circumstances tally exactly, except that our 
house of commons saved Mr. Luttrell the trouble of 
pedtioning. The point of law, however, was the 
'teme. It came regularly before the house, and it 
was their business to determine upon it. They did 
<]etermine it; for they declared Mr. Taylor not duly 
€kci€d:' 
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Instead of examiuing the justness of this represea- 
tatioDy I shall beg leave to oppose against it my owa 
view of this case, in as plain a manner and as few 
words as I am able. 

It was the known and established law of parlia- 
ment, when the charge against Mr. Walpole came 
before the house of commons, that they had power 
to expel| to disable, and to render incapable for 
offence^. In virtue of this power they expelled 
him. 

Had they, in the very vote of expulsion, ad- 
judged l^im, in tenns, to be incapable of being re- 
elected, there must have been at once an end with 
him. But though the right of the house, both to ex- 
pePand adjudge him incapable, was clear and indubi- 
table, it does not appear to me that the full opera-, 
tlon and effect of a vote of expulsion sing}/ was so. 
The law in this case had never been expressly 
declared ; there had been no event to call lip such 
a declaration. I trouble not myself with the gram- 
matical meaning of the word expulsion ; I regard 
only its legal meaning. This was not, as^ I think, 
precisely fixed. The house thought proper to fix 
it, and explicitly to declare the full consequences 
of their former vote, before they suffered these con- 
sequences to take effect: and in this proceeding 
they acted upon the most liberal atid solid prin- 
ciples of equity, justice, and law. What then did 
the burgesses of Lynn collect from the second vote ? 
^heir subsequent conduct will tell us.: it will with 
certainty tell us that they considered it as decisive 
against Mr. Walpole. It will also,^ with equal ce^ 
tainty, tell us, that, upon supposition thalt the law 
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of election stood then as it does noir, and that they 
knew it to. stand . thus, they inferred, " that, at a 
future election, and in case of a similar return, the 
house would receive the same candidate, as duly 
elected, whom they had before rejected." They 
could infer nothing but this. 

It is needless to repeat the circumstance of dis- 
similarity in the present case : it will be sufficient 
to observe, that, as the law of parliament, upon 
which the bouse of commons grounded every step 
of their proceedings, M^as clear beyond the reach of 
doubt, so neither could the /freeholders of Middlesex 
be at a loss to foresee what must be the inevitable 
consequence of their proceedings in opposition to it ^ 
for, upon every return of Mr. Wilkes, the house made 
inquiry whether any votes were given to any other 
candidate. 

But I could venture, for the experiment's sake,, 
0ven to give this writer thcf utmost he asks^; to allow 
tlie most perfect similarity throughout, in these two 
xases ; to allow that the law of expulsion was quite 
as clear to the burgesses of Lynn as to the free* 
holders of Middlesex. It will, t am confident, 
avail his cause but little. It will only prove, thai 
the law of election, at that time, was difierent from 
the present law. It will prove, that, in all cases of 
an incapable candidate returned, the law then was^ 
that the whole elecdon should be void. But now 
we know that this is not law. The Cases of Maiden 
and Bedford were, as has been seen, determined upon . 
other and more just principles j and these deter- 
minations are, I imagine, admitted on all sides to be 
Uw. . 
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I would willingly draw a veil over the remaiiuDg. 
part of this pap^r. It is astonishing, it b painful^ 
to see men of parts and ability ^ving in to the 
most unworthy artifices^ and descending so much 
below their true line of character. But, if they are 
not the dupes of their sophistry, (which is hardly to 
he conceived) let them consider that they are some- 
diing much worse. 

The dearest interests of this country are hs laws 
and its constitution. Against every attack upoa 
these» there will, I hope, be always found amongst 
^ the firmest spirit of refiistcmcCy superior to the 
united efforts of faction and ambition : for ambition, 
though it does not always take the lead of faction^ 
will be sure, in the end> to make the most fatal ade 
vantage of it, and draw it to its own purposes. But, 
I trust, our day of trial is yet far off ; and there is a 
fimd of good seme ^ thi» coutUry v^ich cemnot long 
H deceived by the surts eillier of false reasoning or 
false patriotisQU 
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To the Printer of the Public Adv^tiser. 

SIR? August 8, 1769. 

The gentleman who has published an answer to 
sir William Meredith's pamphlet, having honoured 
me with a postcript of six quarto pages, which he 
moderately calls bestowing a very few worda upco 
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me, I dannot, in common politeness, refuse him a 
reply. The form and magnitude of a quarto im- 
poses upon the mind; and men, who are unequal 
to the labour of discussing an intricate argument, 
or wish to avoid it, are willing enough to suppose 
that .much has been proved, because much has been 
said. Mine, I confess, are humble labours. I do 
not presume to instruct the learned, but simply to 
inform the body of the people ; and I prefer that 
cliannel of conveyance which is likely to spread 
farthest among them. The advocates of the minis- 
try seem to me to write for fame, and to flatter 
themselves, that the size of their works will make 
them immortal. They pile up reluctant quarto 
upon solid folio, as if their labours, because 
they are gigantic, could contend with truth and 
heaven. 
The writer of the volume in question meets me 
^npon my own ground. He acknowledges there is 
no statute by which the specific disability we speak 
of is created : but he affirms, that the custom of 
parliament has been referred to, and that a case 
strictly in point has been produced, with the de- 
cision of the court upon it. I thank him for coming 
so fairly to the point. He asserts, that the case of 
Mr. Walpole is strictly in point, to prove that ex- 
pulsion creates an absolute incapacity of being re- 
elected ; and for this purpose he refers generally 
to the first vote of the house upon that occasion^ 
without venturing to recite the vote itself. The 
unfair, disengenuous artifice of adopting that part 
of a precedent which seems to suit his purpose, and 
fffioitting the remainder, deserves some ,pity, but 
F 2 .9 
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cannot excite my resentment. He takes advantage 
eagerly of the first resolution, by which Mr. Wal- 
pole's incapacity is declared } but as to the two fol- 
lowing, by which the candidate with the fewest 
votes was declared "not duly elected," and the elec- 
tion itself vacated, I dare say he would be well 
iatisfied if they were for ever blotted out of the 
journals of tlie house of commons. In fair argu- 

jment, no part of a precedent sbould be admitted, 
unless the whole of it be given to us together. The 
author has divided his precedent ; for he knew, 
that, taken together, it produced a consequence 
4iirecdy the reverse of that which he endeavours to 
draw from a vote of expulsion. But what wiH this 
honest person say, if I take him at his word, and 
demonstrate to him, that the bouse of cominons 
never meant to found Mr. Walpole's incapacity, upon 
bis expulsion only f Wliat subterfuge will then 
remain ? 

Let it be remembered, that we are speaking of 
the intention of men who lived more than half a 

' century ago ; and that such intention can only be 
collected from their word^ and actions, ^s they are 
delivered to us upon record. To prove their de- 
signs by a supposition of what they would have 
done, opposed to what they actually did, is mere 
trifling anc) impertinence. The vote by which Mr. 
Walpole's incapacity was declared is thus expressed: 
<* That Robert Walpole, esq. having been, this ses« 
sion of parliament, committed a prisoner to the 
Tower, and expelled this. house for a breach of tmst 
in the execution of his office, and notorious cor^ 
tnption^ when secretary at war, was and isi inca^ 
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pable of being elected a member to serve in tUs 
' present parliament."* Now, sir, to my understand- 
ing, no proposition of this kind can be more evi« 
dent, than that the house of commons, by this veky 
vote, themselves understood, and meant to declare, 
that Mr. Walpole's incapacity arose from the crimes 
he had committed) not from the punishment the 
.house annexed to them. The high breach of trust, 
th^ notorious corruption, are stated in the strongest 
terms. They do not tell us that he was incapable 
because he was expelled, but because he had beea 
guilty of such pfiences as justly rendered him un- 
worthy of a seat in parliament. If they had in* 
tended to fix the disability upon his expulsion alone, 
the mention of bis crimes in the same vote would 
have been highly improper. It could only perplex 
the minds of the electors, who, if they collected 
any thing from so confused a declaration of the law 
of parliament, must have concluded, that their repre-* 
sentative had been declared incapable because hQ 
was highly guilty, ^ot because he had been punished^ 



* It is well worth remarking, that the ccnnpiler of a cer% 
tain quarto, called The Qise of the loit Election for the 
County of Middksex consideredy has the impudence to 
recite diis very vote in the following terjns (vide page 11) ; 
^< Resolved, that Robert Walpole, esq. having been this 
session of parliament expelled the house, was, and is, in- . 
capable of being elected a meijiber to serve in the present 
parliament.'^ There cannot be a stronger positive proof of 
the treachery of the compiler, nor a st/onger presumptive 
proof that he was convinced that, the vo^e, if doly lecited, 
would overturn his whole argument. 



/ 
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«Bat, even admitting them to have nodeistood -it 

in the other sense, they must then, from the verjr 

terms of the vote, have united the idea of his being 

^nt to the Tower with that of his expulsion ; and 

• considered his incapacity as the joint eS^ ttf 

both.* 



• AddnmedtoikeFfin^ofiheBAUcAi»erii»er. 

Sm, May 22, 1771. 

Very early in die debate apon the decision oi tbs IMtd-^ 
diesex election, it was observed by JumuBf that die 
house of commons had not only exceeded their boasted 
precedent of the expulsion and subsequent incapacitat&oi^ 
of Mr. Walpole, but that they had not even adheved to it 
strictly as far as it went. After convictiiig Mr. Dyson of 
giving a false quotation from the journals, and having ex- 
plained the purpose which that contemptible fraud was in- 
tended |o answer, he proceeds to state the vote itself by 
which Mr« Waipc^s supposed incapacity ins declared, viz* 
*^ Resolved, that Robert Walpole, esq. luiviog been tlua ses> 
sion of parliament committed a prisoner to the Tower, 
and expelled this house i<Hr a high breach of trust in the 
execution of hb office, and notwious com:q9lion When se» 
cretary at war, was and is incapable of being elected a 
member to serve in this present pariiament f^ and then 4>b- 
serves, that^ firom the terms of the vote, we have no right 
to annex the incapacitation to the ea^pulfion oiAy ^ for 
that, as the propostion stands, it must arise equally from 
tl^^ expulsion and the commitment to the Tower. I be- 
fieve, sir, no man, who knows any thing of dialectics, or 
who understands English, will dispute the truth and fiiir- 
ness of this constructian« But Juniua has a great authpri-^ 
ty to support him, which, to speak with the dnke ^f 
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I do not meaa to give an opinioa upon the jus* 
tice of the proceedings of the house of commons 
vith regard to Mr. Walpoie ; but certainly, if I ad- 



Orafton, I accidentally met with this morning in the course 
of my reading. It' contains an adm<mition, which cannot 
be repeated too often. Lord Sommers, in his excellent 
tract upon the Kghts of the People, af^er recitii^; the 
votes of the convention of the 28th of January, 1689, vis. 
^ Tliat king James the Second, having endeavoured to 
SHbvert the constitution of this kingdom, by breaking the 
original ccHrtract between king and pec^le, and, by the ad- 
vice of Jesuits, and other wicked persons, having violate 
tiie fundamental laws, and having withdrawn himself out 
of tiiis kingdom, hath abdicated the government," &c<-« 
makes this observation i^xm it : ^' The word abdicated re- 
lates to qM the clauses f<»«going, as well as to his deserting 
the kingdom, or else tliey .would have been ttrhoUy in vain." 
And that there might be no pretence for confining the oh^ 
dicoHan merely to the mdkdramngj ^ lord Sonuiiers further 
observes, 7%ai Idng JameSy hp refimng to govern, ui^ 
according to thai lam bf uMch he heM the crowns did 
impKcUly reneunce his Itlfe ioU^ 

If Jtmtta^n construction ci the vote against lAv. Walpoie 
be now admitted (and, indeed, I cannot comprehend how it 
can honestly be disputed) the advocates of the house of 
commons must either givelup dieir precedent entirely, or 
be reduced to the Necessity of maintaining ooe of the grossest 
absurcBties ima^nable, viz. ^ That a commitment to the 
Tower is a constituent part oi^ and contributes half at feast 
to the incapacitation cS the person who suffers it." 

I need not nmke you any excuse for endeavouring to* 
keep alive theatten^on of the pul^c to the decision of the 
Middlesex election. The more I consider it, the more I 
am convinced^ ^t, as a fact^ it is indeed highly injurious 
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mitted fheir censure to be well fouoded, I could po 
way avoid agreeing with tliem in the consequence 
they drew fronx it. I could, never have a doubt, in 
law or reason, thot a man convicted of a high breach 
of trust, and of a notorious corruption, in the execu- 
tion of a public office, was, and ought to be, incapa- 
ble of sitting in the same parliament. Far from 
attempting to invalidate that vote, I should have 



to the rights of the people ; but that, as a precedent, it is 
one of tl^ most dangerous tfai^ ever was established against 
those who are to come after us. Yet, I am so far a mode- 
rate man, that I verily believe the ^lajority of the house of 
commons, when they passed tlits dangerous vote, neither 
understood the question, or knew the consequence of what 
tlxey were doing. Their motives were rather despicable 
than crnninsi, in the extreme. One efiect they certainly 
did not fcMresee. Thq^ are now reduced to such a situatioOi 
that if a member of the present house of commons were to 
conduct, himself ever s6 improperly, and, in reality, deserve 
to be sent back to his cmistituents with a mark of disgrace, 
they would^not dare to expel him ; because they know that 
the people, in order to try. again the great question of righl| 
or to thwart an odious house of commons, would probably 
overloc^L his immediate tm worthiness, and return. the same 
person to parliament. But, in time, the precedent will gain 
strength; a future house of commons will have no such 
apprehensions ; consequently, will not scruple to follow a 
precedent which diey did not establish. The miser himself" 
seldom lives to enjoy the fruit of his esUortion, but his heir 
Succeeds to him of course, and takes possession without cen- 
sure. No man expects him to make restitution } and, no 
matter for his title, he lives quietly upon the estate. 

PiULO JUNIUS. 
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wished that the incapacity declared by it could legallj 
have been continued for ever. 

Now, sir, observe how forcibly the argument 
returns. The house of commons, upon the fiice of 
their proceedings, had the strongest motives to de- 
clare Mr. Walpole incapable of being re*elected. 
They thought such a man unworthy to sit among 
them. To that point they proceeded, and no far- 
ther j for they respected the rights of the peopfe, 
while they asserted their own. They did not infer, 
from Mr. Walpole*s incapacity, that his opponent 
was duly elected; on the contrary, they declared 
Mr. Taylor " not duly elected,*' and the election it* 
Keif void. 

Such, however, is the precedent which my honest 
fjriend assures us is strictly in point, to prove, that 
expulsion of itself creates an incapacity of being 
dected.' If it had been so, the present house. of 
commons should at least have followed strictly the 
example before them, and should have stated to 
us, in the same vote, the crimes for which they 
expelled Mr. Wilkes : whereas they resolve simf4y, 
that, "** having been expelled, he was and is inca- 
pable." In this proceeding, I am antfaorised to affirm, 
they have neither statute, nor custom, nor reason^ 
nor one single precedent to support them. On the 
other side, there Js, indeed, a precedent so strongly 
^ in point, that all the enchanted castles of ministe- 
rial magic fall before it. lathe year 1698 (a period 
jirhich the rankest Tory dares not except agai|ist) 
Mr. Wollaston was expelled, re-elected, and ad^iit- 
ted to take his seat in the same parliament.. The 
ministry have^ preclude^ themselves (torn all o1^ 
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jectioos drawn from the caase x>f his expulsioa } for 
they affirm ahsoiutely, that expulsioD, of itself, 
creates the disability. Noiy, sir, let sophistry evade, 
let falsehood assert, and impudence deny; here 
stands the precedent : a land-mark to direct us 
through a troubled sea of controversy, couspicuoms 
and unremoved. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the discussion of 
this point, because,^ in my opinion, it comprehends 
the whole question. The rest is unworthy of notice. 
We are inquiring whether incapacity be, or be not| 
created by expulsion. In the cases of Bedford and 
Maiden, the incapacity of the persons returned was 
matter of public notoriety, for it was created by act 
of parliament. But really, sir, my honest friend's 
suppositions are as unfavourable to him as his facts. 
He well knows that the clergy, besides that they are 
represented in common with their fellow subjects, 
have also a separate parliament of their own ^ that 
their incapacity to sit in the house of commons hat. 
been confirmed by repeated decisions of that houses 
and that the law of parliament, declared by those 
deciuons, has been, for above two centuries, noto- 
Tiotts ^nd undisputed. The author is certainly at 
liberty to fancy cases, and make whatever compari« 
sons he thijiks proper : bis suppositions still continue 
as distant from fact as his wild discourses are from 
solid argument. 

The conclusion of bis book is candid to an extreme. 
He offers to grant me all I desire. He thinks be 
may safely admits that the case of Mr. Walpole 
makes directly against him ; for it seems he has one 
grsdid solution ia j^tto for all difficulties. ^' If (say»^ 
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lie) I were to allow all thb, it will only prove tha^ 
the law of election was different in queen Anne's time 
Irom what it is at present." 

This, indeed, is more than I expected. The 
|Mrinciplej I know, has been maintained in feet } 
but I never expected to see it so formally declared. 
IVhat can he mean ? Does he assume this language 
to satisfy the doubts of the people, or does he mean 
to rouse tlieir indignation ? Are the ministry daring 
enough to affirm, that the house of commons have 
a right to make and unmake the law of parliament, 
itr their pleasure? Does the law of parliament 
which we are often told is tlie law of the land, does 
the commop right of . every subject of the realm, 
depend upon an arbitrary, capricious vote of one 
branch of the legislature i The voice of truth and 
joeason must be silent. 

The ministry tell us plsunly, that this isjao longer 
a iquestion of right, but of power and force alone. 
What #as law yesterday is not law to-day : and now, 
it seems, we have no better rule to live by, than the 
temporary discretion and fluctuating integrity of the 
bouse of commons. 

Professions of patriotism are become stale and 
ridiculous. For my own part, I claim no merit 
from endeavouring tp do a service to my fellow- 
snbjects. I have done it to the best of my undei^ 
standing ; and, without looking for the approbation 
^ other men, my conscience is satisfied. What 
leitiains to be done, concerns the collective body of 
the people. They are now to determine for them« 
idves, whether they will firmly and constitutionally 
«0sert their rights, or n^ake an humble, slavisb 
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nirrender of them at tbe feet of the miotstry. To 
a generous mind there cannot be a doubt We owe 
it to oar ancestors, to preserve entire those rights 
wjiich they have delivered to our care. We owe it 
to our posterity y> not to suffer their dearest in- 
heritance to be destroyed. But, if it were possible 
for us to be insensible of these sacred claims^ there 
is yet an obligation binding upon ourselves, from 
which nothing can acquit us; a personal interest, 
which we cannot surrender. -To alienate even our 
own rights, would be a crime as much more enor- 
mous thad suicide, as a life of civil security and 
freedom is superior to a bare existence : and . if life 
be the bounty of Heaven, we scornfully reject the 
noblest part of the gift, if we consent to surrender 
that certain rule of living, without which the con- 
dition of human nature is not only miserable but con- 
temptible. 

JUNIUS- 
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To the Printer of the Public AAoertmr* 

SIR, August 22, 1769. - 

I mu«t beg of you to print a few lines in expla- 
nation of some passages in my last letter, which, I 
see, have been misunderstood. 

1. When I said that-the house of commons never 
HQeant to found Mr. Walpole's incapacity on his ^Mr 
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pulsion only, I meant no more than to deny the 
'general proposition, ^hat expulsion alone creates 
the incapacity. If there be any thing ambiguous 
in the expression, I beg leave to e&plain it, by say^* 
ing, that, in my opinion, expulsion neither creates 
nor in any part contributes to create the incapacity 
in question. 

2. I carefully avoided entering into the merits of 
Mr. Walpole's case. I did not inquire whether the 
house of commons acted justly^ or whethel* they 
truly declared the law of parliament. My remarks 
went only to their apparent meaning and intention, 
as it stands declared in their own resolution. 

3. t never meant to affirm, that a commitment to 
the Tower created a disqualificatioj;!. — On the con* 
trary, I considered that idea as an absurdity, into 
which the ministry must inevitably fall if they reason- 
ed right upon tbeir own principles. 

The case of Mr. Wollaston speaks for itself The 
ministry assert, that expulsion aloT^e creates an ab- 
solute, complete incapacity to be re-elected to sit in 
the same parliament. This proposition they have 
uniformly maintained, without any condition or 
modification whatsoever. Mr. WoUaston was ex* 
pelled, re-elected, and admitted to take his seat in 
the same parliament I leave it to the public to 
determine, whether this be pladn matter of fact, or 
mere nonsense or declamation. 

JUNIUS. 
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To the Printer of the PMie Advertiser. 

September 4, 1769* 
Argument against Fact; or, a ne^ System of 
Political Logic, by which the ministry have demon- 
strated, to the satisfaction of their friends, that expul- 
sion alone creates a complete incapacity to be re- 
elected, aliasy That a subject of this realfh may be 
robbed of his common right by a vote of the house 
of commons. ^ 

FIRST FACT. 

Mr. WoUaston^ in 1698, was eocpeUedj re'tlectedy 
«nd admitted to take his seat. 

ARGUMENT. 

As this cannot conveniently be reconciled with 
jour general proposition, it may be necessary tO: shift 
;Our ground, and look back to the cause of Mr. Wol* 
.laston's expulsion. From thence it will appear 
clearly, (hat, ** although he was expelled, he had 
not rendered himself a culprit, too ignominious to 
sit; in parliament; and that, having resigned his 
employment, he was no longer incapacitated by 
law." Vide Serious Considerations^ P^g? 213. Or 
thus : " The house, somewhat inaccurately, used the 
word expelled ; they should have called it a motton;.^^ 
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f^de Mungo^s Case consider edj page 11. Or, in 
shorty if these arguments should be thought insuf^ 
ficient, we may fairly deny the fact. For example: 
** I affirm that he was not re-elected. The same Mr. 
Wollaston, who was expelled, was not again elected. 
The same individual, if you please, walked into the 
hbuse, and took his seat there ; but the same person, 
in law, was not admitted a member of that parliament 
iirom which he had been discarded.'' Vide Letter to 
Junius^ page 12. 

SECOND FACT. 

Mr. WalpoUj having been committed to the 
Tower J and eoopdledy for a high breach of trusty and 
notorious corruption in a public office^ was declared 
incapable^ fyc. 

ARGUMENT. 

From the terms of this vote, nothing can be 
more evident, than that the house of commons 
meant to fix the incapacity upon the punishment, 
and not upon the crime ; but, lest it should appear 
in a dlfierent light to Weak, uninformed persons, 
k may be advisable to gut the resolution, and give 
it to the public, with all possible solemnity, in the 
following terms, viz. " Resolved, that Robert Wal- 
pole, esq. having been that session of parliament 
expelled the house, was and is incapable of being 
elected a member to serve in that present parlia- 
ment." Vide MungOf on the Use of ^uotationSf 
fSLgell. 
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N. B. The author of the answer to Sir William 
Mereditli seems to have made ose of Mangoes qao*- 
tation: for, in page 18, he assures lis, ~*^ That the 
declaratory vote of the 17th of February, 1769, was, 
indeed, a literal copy of the resolution of the house 
in Mr. Walpole's case." 

THIRD FACT. 

Hii opponent, Mr. Taylor, hmving the $matU$t 
number of votes at the next election, wns declared not 
d^y elected. 

ARGUMENT. 

This fact we consider as directly in point, to 
prove, that Mr. Luttrell ought to be the sitting 
member, for the following reasons : ^* The burgesses 
of Lynn could draw no other inference from this 
resolution but this; that, at a future election, and 
in case of a similar return,, the house would receive 
the same candidate as duly elected whom they bad 
before rejected." Vide Postscript to Junius, page 37. 
Or thus : *' This, their resolution, leaves no room 
to doubt what part they would have taken, if, upon 
a subsequent re-election of Mr. Walpole, there had 
been any other candidate in competition with bimt 
for by their vote, they could have no other inten* 
tion than to admit such other candidate." Vide 
Mangoes Case considered, page 39. Or, take it in 
this light: the burgesses of Lynn haying, in defiance 
of the house, retorted upon them a person whom they ' 
had branded with the most ignomiuions marks of 
their displesM^ure, were thereby so well entitled t» 



J 
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ikvour and indalgence, that the house Could do no 
less than rob Mr. Taylor of a right legally vested 
in liim, in order that the burgesses might be aj^rised 
of the law of parliament ; which law the house took 
^ very direct way of es^plaining to them, by resolving 
that the candidate with the fewest votes was not 
duly elected : ** And was not tliis much more equi- 
table, more in the spirit of that equal and substantial' 
justice which is the end of all law, than if they had 
violently adhered to the strict maxims .of law f '' 
Vtde Serioui C^nsideratianSf pages 33 and 34. 
^' And if the present house of commons had chosen 
to -follow the spirit of this resolution, they would 
have received and established the candidate with 
the fewest votes." Vide Answer to sir W. M. 
page 18. 

Permit me now, sir, to show yrou, that the worthy 
Dr. Blackstone sometimes contradicts the ministry, 
as well as himself. The speech without doors 
asserts, page 9tb, " That the legal eflfect of an in- 
capacity, founded on a judicial determination of a 
complete court, is precisely the same as that of an 
incapacity created by an act of parliament." Now 
for the doctor. " The law, and the opinion of the 
Judge, are not always convertible terms, or one and 
the same thing ; since it sometimes may hs^ppen, that 
the judge ^ may mistake the law." Commentaries^ 
vol. i. p. 7L 

The answer to sir W. M. asserts, page 23, " That 
the returning officer is not a judicial, but a purely 
ministerial officer. His return is no judicial aci.** 
At 'em* again, doctor. " The sheriff, in his judicial 
capacity, is to bear ajnd determine causes of for^ 
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Bhillings value, and under, in his county conrt Wt * 
has also a judicial power in divers otiier civil- cases. I 
He is likewise to decide tbe elections of kn^[lits of 
the shire (subject to the control of the house of com^ 
mons,) to judge of the qualification of voters, and to 
return such as he shall determine to be dn^ elected^^ | 
Vide Commentaries^ vol. i. p. 332. 

What conclusion shall we tlraw from i;ncfa facti^ ' 
and such arguments, such contradictions ? I cannot 
express my opinion of the present ministry more ex* 
actly than in die words of sir Richard Steele, '^^Ffaat 
we are governed by a set of drivellers, whose frfly j 
takes away all dignity from distress,-and makes even 
calamitv ridiculous." ' 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



xsin. 



To his Grace the Duke of Bedford. 

MY LORD, September 19> 1769* 

Tou are so litde accustomed to receive any marks 
of respect or esteem from the public, that if, in the 
following lines, a compliment ox expression of ap- 
plause should escape me, I fear you would consid^ 
it as a mockery of your established character, and, 
perhaps, an insult to your understanding. . Tou have 
nice feelings, my lord, if we may judge from your 
resentments. Cautious, therefore, of giving offeud?, 
Irliere you have so litde deserved it, I shall leave 
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the illustration of your virtues to other hands. Your 
firiends have a privilege to play upon the easiness of 
your temper, or, possibly, they are better acquainted 
with your good qualities than I am. You have done 
tgt»od by stealth. The rest is upon record. You 
have still left ample room for speculation, when 
panegyric is exhausted. 

You are, indeed, a very considerable man. The 
highest rank, a splendid fortune, tnd a name, glo-^ 
nous, till it was yOurs, were sufficient to have sup- 
ported you with meaner abilities than I think you 
possess. From tiie first, you derive a constitutional 
claim to respect ; from the second, a natural exten-^ 
sive authority ; the last created a partial expectation 
of hereditary virtues. The use you have made of 
these uncommon advantages might have been more 
honourable to yourself, but could not be more in- 
structive to mankind. We may trace it in the 
veaeration of your country,- the choice of your 
friends, and in thie accomplishment of every sanguine 
hope which the public -might have conceived from 
the illustrious name of Russell. 

The eminence of your station gave you a com- 
. manding prospect of your duty. The road which 
led to honour was open to' your view. You could 
, no^ lose it by mistake, and you had ho temptation 
to depart from it by design. Compare the natural 
dignity and importance of the highest peer of Eng- 
land : the noble independence which he might have 
maintained in parliament ; and the real interest and 
tespect which he might have acquired, not only in 
{parliament, but through the whole kingdom ; com- 
VOL. f^ G ^ 10 
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pare these glorious distinctions, with the ambition 
of holding a share in government, the emoluments 
of a place, the sale of a borough, or the purchase of 
a corporation ; and though you may not regret the 
virtues which create respect, you may see with 
anguish bow much real importance and authority 
you have lost. Consider the character of an inde- 
pendent, virtuous duke of Bedford ; imagine what 
be might be in dhis country ; then reflept one mo- 
ment upon what you are. If it be possible for me 
to withdraw my attention from the fact, I will tell 
you in theory what such a man might be. 

Conscious of his own weight and importance, his 
conduct in parliamefit would be directed by nothing 
but the constitutional duty of a peer. He would 
consider himself as a guardian of the laws. Willing 
to support the just measures of governpaent, but 
determined td observe the conduct of the minister 
with suspicion, he would oppose the violence- of 
faction with as much firmness as the encroachments 
of prerogative. He would be as little capable of 
bargaining with the minister for places for himself 
or his dependents, as of descending to mix himself 
in the intrigues of opposition. Whenever an im- 
portant question called for his opinion in parlia- 
ment, he would be heard by the most profligate 
minister with deference/ and respect. His authority 
would either sanctify or disgrace the measures of 
government. The people would look up to him 
as to their protector ; and a virtuous prince would 
have one honest man in his dominions, in whose 
mtegrity and judgment he might safely confide. 
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If it should be the wHl of Providence to afflict** 
him with a .domestic misfortune, he would submit 
to the stroke with feeling, but not without dignity. 
He would consider the people as his children, 
and receive a generous, heartfelt consolation, in 
the sympathizing tears and blessings of his 
country. 

Your grace may probably discover something 
more intelligible in the negative part of this illus- 
trious character. The man I have described would 
never prostitute his dignity in parliament, by an 
Indecent violence, either in opposing or defending 
9. minister. He would not at one moment rancor- 
ously persecute, at another basely cringe to, the 
favourite of his sovereign. After outraging the 
royal dignity ' with peremptory conditions, little 
short of menace and hostility, he would never de- 
scend to the humility of soliciting an inteiviewt 
with the favourite, and of offering to recover, at 
any price, the honour of his friendship. Though 
deceived, perhaps, in his youth, he would not, 
through the course of a long life, have invariably 
choseh his friends from among the most profligate 
of mankind.* His own honour would have forbid- 
den him from mixing his private pleasures or con- 
versation with jockeys^ gamesters, blasphemers, 

• The duke had lately lost bis only soq by a fall from his 
horse. «- 

t At this interview, which passed at the house of the late 
lord Eglintoun, lord Bute told the duke, that he was deter- 
mined never to have any connexion with a man who had so 
basely betrayed him. 
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•gladiators, or buffoons. He would then have never 
'ielt, much less woald he have submitted to, the dis- 
honest necessity of engaging in the interests and 
intrigues of his dependents ; of supplying their 
vices, or relieving their beggary, at the expense o^ 
Iris country. He would not have betrayed such 
Ignorance, or such contempt, of the constitution, 
as openly to avow, in a court of justice, the pur- 
4:hase* and sale of a borough. He would not have 
thought it consistent with his rank in the state, or 
even with his personal importance, to be the little 
tyrant of a little corporation.t He would never 
have been insulted with virtues which he had la- 
boured to extinguish; nor suffered the disgrace of 
a mortifying defeat, which has made him ridiculous 
and contemptible even to the few by whom he was 
jjot detested. I reverence the afflictions of a good 
man ; bis sorrows are sacred. But how can we take 
part in the distresses of a man whom we can nei- 
ther love or esteem : or feel for a calamity of which 
he him.self is insensible ? Where Avas the father's 
lieart, when he could look for, or find, an imme- 



^ In an answer in chancer}'^, in a suit against him to 
recover a large sum, paid him by a person whom he had 
undertaken to return to parliament for one of his grace^s 
boroughs, he was compelled to repay the money. 

Of Bedford, where the tyrant was held in such con- 
tempt and detestation, that, in order to deliver themselves 
iroro him, they admitted a great number of strangers to 
the freedom- To make his defeat truly ridiculous, he- 
irirv! l>is whole strength against Mr. Home, and was beatea 
opon bis own ground* 



I 
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diate consolation for the loss of an only son, in 
consultations and bargains for a place at court,^ 
and even in the misery of ballotting at the India^ 
House ? 

' Admitting, then, that you have mistaken or de- 
serted those honourable principles which ought ta 
have directed your conduct ; admitting that you 
have as little claim to private affection as to public 
esteem, let us see with what abilities, with what de* 
gree of judgment, you have carried your own sys- 
tem into execution. A great man, in the success, 
and even in the magnitude, of his crimes, finds a 
rescue from contempt. Tour grace is every way 
unfortunate. Yet I will not look back to those 
ridiculous scenes, by which, in your earlier days, 
you thought it an honour to be distinguished J* 
the recorded stripes, the public infamy, your own 
sufferings, or Mr. Rigby's fortitude. These events 
undoubtedly left an impression, though not upon . 
your mind. To sdch a mind, it may, perhaps, be a 
pleasure to reflect, that there is hardly a corner of 



♦ Mr. Heston Humphrey, a country attorney ,^ horse^ 
whipped the duke, with equal justice, severity, and perse- 
verance, on the course at Lichfield. Rigby and lord Tren- 
tbam were also cudgelled in a most exemplary manner. This 
gave rise to the following story : " When the late king 
heard that sir Edward Hawke had given the French a drulh- 
hingy his majesty, who had never received that kind of chas- 
tbement, was pleased to ask lord Chesterfield the meaning 
of the word. — ^ Sir,'' says lord Chesterfield, " the meaning 
of the word — But here comes the duke of Bedford, who is 
better able to explain it to your majesty than I am." 
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any of his majesty's kingdoms, except France, in 
which, at one time or other, your valuable life has 
not been in danger. Amiable man ! we see and ac- 
knowledge the protection of Providence, by which 
you have so often escaped the personal detestation' 
of your fellow-subjects, and are still reserved for the 
public justice of your country. 

Your history begins to be important at that 
auspicious period, at which 3^ou were deputed to 
represent the earl of Bute at the court of Versailles. 
It was an honourable office, and executed with the 
same spirit with which it was accepted.' Your 
patrons wanted an ambassador who would submit 
to make concessions, without daring to insist upon 
any honourable condition for his sovereign. Their 
business required a man who had as little feeling for 
liis own dignity, as for the welfare of his country ; 
and they fomid him in the first rank of the nobility. 
Belleisle, Goree, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, Martin- 
ique, the Fisliery, and the Havana, are glorious 
monumeuts of your grace's talents for negotiation. 
My lord, we are too well acquainted with your pe- 
cuniary character, to think it possible that so. many 
public sacrifices should have been made without 
some private compensations. Your conduct carries 
with it an internal evidence, beyond all the legal 
proofs of a court of Justice. Even the callous pride 
of lord Egremont was alarmed.* He saw and felt 



* This man, notwithstanding his pride and Tory prin- 
ciples, had some English stuff in him. Upon an official 
letter he wrote to the duke of Bedford, the duke desired Xq 
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his own dishonour in corresponding widi yon: and 
there certainly was a moment at which he meant to 
have resisted^ had not a fatal lethargy prevailed over 
his faculties, and carried all sense and memory away 
with it. 

I will not pretend to specify the secret terms on 
which you were invited to support* an administra- 
tion which lord Bute pretended to leave in full 
possession of their ministerial authority, and per- 
fectly masters of themselves. He was not of a 
temper to relinquish power, though he retired from 
employment. Stipulations were certainly ifnade be- 
tween your grace and him, and certainly violated. 
After two years' submission, you thought you had 
collected strength en«m^h to control his influence, 
and that it wa& your turn to be a tyrant, because you 
bad been a slave. When you found youi^f mis- 
taken in your opinion of your gracious master's 
firmness, disappointment got the better of all your 
bumble discretion, and carried you to an excess of 
outrage to his person, as distant from tru^ spirit, as 
from all decency and respectt After robbing him 



be recalled, and it was with the utmost difficulty that lord 
Bute could appease him. 
• ♦ Mr. Grenville, lord Halifax, and lord Egremont. 

t The ministry having endeavoured to exclude the dow- 
ager out of the Regency Bill, the earl of Bute determined 
to dismiss them. Upon this, the duke of Bedford demanded 

an audience of the , reproached him in plain 

terms with his duplicity, baseness, falsehood, treachery, and 
hypocrisy 5 repeatedly gave him the lie, and left him in 
convulsions. 
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of the rights of a king, you would not permit him 
to preserve the honour of a gentleman. It was 
then lord Weymouth was nominated to Ireland, 
and despatched (we well remember with i(^at inde- 
cent hurry) to plunder the treasury of the first fruits 
of an employment, which you well knew he was 
never to execute.* 

This sudden declaration of war against the fa- 
vourite, might have given you a momentary merit 
with the public, if it had either been adopted upon 
principle, or maintained with resolution. With- 
out looking back to all your former servility, we 
need only observe your subsequent conduct, to see 
upon what motives you acted. Apparently united 
with Mr. Grenville, you waited until lord Rocking- 
ham^s feeble administration should dbsolve in its 
own weakness. The moment their dismission was 
suspected, the moment you perceived that another 
system was adopted in the closet, you thought it no 
disgrace to return to your former dependence, and 
solicit once more the iiiendship of lord Bute. Ton 
begged an interview, at which he had spirit enough 
to treat you with contempt. 

It would now be of little use to point out by what 
a train of weak, injudicious measures, it became 
necessary, or w^s thought so, to call you back to A 
share in the administration.! The friends, whom 



* He received three thousand pounds for plate and 

equijiage ijiouey. 

t When earl Gower was appointed president of the 
CQUfitilj the king, with hi? usual sincerity, assured him. 
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you did not in the last instance desert, were not of 
a character to add strength or credit to government : 
and, at that time, your alliance with the duke of 
Crrafton, was, I presume, hardly foreseen. We must 
look for other stipulations to account for that sud* 
den resolution of the closet, by which three of your 
dependents^ (whose characters, I think, cannot be 
less respected than they are) were advanced to 
offices, through which you might again control the 
minister, and probably engross the whole direction. 
of affairs. 

The possession of absolute power is^ now once 
more within your reach. The measures you have 
taken to obtain and confirm it,, are too gross to^ 
escape the eyes of a discerning, judicious prince> 
His palace ts besieged ; the line& of circumvallation 
are drawing round him; and, unless he finds a re~ 
source in his own activity, or in the attachment of 
the real friends of his family, the best of* princes 
must submit to the confinement- o£ a state prisoner^ 
until your grace's death, or some less fortunate 
event, shall raise the siege; Fo^ the present, you 
may safely resume that style of insult and menace^ 
which even a private gentleman cannot submit to 
hear without being contemptible. Mr. M'Kenzre's 
history is not yet forgotten ; and you may find pr&r 
cedents enough of the mode in which an imperious 



that he had not had one happy moment shice the dske of 
Bedford left him. 

* Lords Gower, Weymouth, and Sandwich. 
G 2 
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subject may signify bis pleasure to bis sovereign. 
Wbere will this gracious monarcb look for assist- 
ance, wlien the wretched Grafton could forget his 
obligations to bis master, and desert him for a hol- 
low alliance with such a man as the dake of 
Bedford ! 

Let us consider you, then, as arrived at the sum- 
mit of worldly greatness ; let us suppose thai all 
your plans of avarice and ambition are accom- 
plished, and your most sanguine wishes gratified, in 
the fear as well as the hatred of the people ; can age 
itself forget that you are now in the last act of life f 
Can gray hairs make folly venerable ? And is there 
no period to be reserved for meditation and re- 
tirement ? For shame, my lord ! let it not be re- 
corded of you, that the latest moments of your life 
were dedicated to the same unworthy pursuits, tlie 
same busy agitations, in which your youth and 
manhood were exhausted. Consider that, although 
you cannot disgrace your former life, you are vio- 
lating the character of age, and exposing the im* 
potent imbecility, after you have lost the vigour, of 
the passions. 

^ Your friends will ask, perhaps,- Whither shall this 
unhappy old man retire.^ Can he remain in the 
metropolis, where his life has been so often threat- 
ened, and his palace so often attacked ? If he returns 
to Woburn, scorn and mockery await him. He 
must create a solitude round his estate, if he would 
avoid the face of reproach and derision. At Ply- 
tnouthj his destruction would be more than probable; 
9t Exeter, inevitable. No honest Englishman will 
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ever foi^t his attachment, nor any honest Scotch- 
man forgive his treachery, to lord Bute. At every 
town he enters, he must change his liveries and 
name. Whichever way he flies^ the hue and cry of 
the country pursues^ him. 

In another kingdom, indeed, the blessings of his 
administration have been more sensibly felt ; his 
virtues better understood ; or, at worst, they will 
not, for him alone, forget their hospitality. As 
well might Verves have returned to Sicily. You 
have twice escaped, my lord ; beware of a third 
experiment. The indignation of a whole people, 
plundered, insulted, and oppressed, as they have 
been, will not always be disappointed. 

It is in vain, therefore, to shift the scene. You 
can no more fly from your enemies, than from 
yourself. Persecuted abroad, you look into your 
own heart for consolation, and find nothing but 
reproaches and despair. But, my lord, you may 
quit the field of business, though not the field of 
danger; and though you cannot be safe, you may 
cease to be ridiculous. I fear you have listened too 
long to the advice of those pernicious friends, with 
whose interests you have sordidly united your own, 
and for whom you have sacrificed every thing that 
ought to be dear to a man of honour. They are 
still base enough to encourage the follies of your 
age^ as they once did the vices of your youth. As 
little acquainted with the rules of decorum as with 
the laws of morality, they will not sufier you to 
profit by experience, nor even to consult the propri- 
ety of a bad character. Even now they tell you 
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that life is no more than a dramatic scene, in which 
the hero- should preserve his consistency to the last ; 
and that as you lived without virtue, you should die 
without repentance. 

JUNIUS, 
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To Junius. 

SIR, September 14, 1769. 

Having, accidentally, seen a republication of your 
letters, wherein you have been pleased to assert, 
that I had sold the companions of my success, I am 
again obliged to declare the said assertion to be a 
most infamous and malicious falsehood ; and I again 
call upon you to stand forth, avow yourself, and 
prove the charge. If you can make it out to the 
satisfaction of any one man in the Kingdom, I will 
be content to be thought the worst man in it ; if 
you do not, what must the nation think of you f 
Party has nothing to do in this affair : you have 
made a personal attack upon my honour, defamed 
me by a most vile calumny, which might possibly 
have sunk into oblivion, had not such uncommon 
pains been taken to renew and perpetuate this 
scandal, chiefly because it has been told in good 
langUEige j for I give you full credit for your elegant 
4tction, well-turned periods, and Attic wit: bat 



\ 
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wit is oftentimes false, though it may appear bril- 
liant; which is exactly the case of your whole per- 
jformance. . But, sir, I am obliged, in the most 
serious manner, to accuse you of being guilty of 
falsities. You have said the thing that is not* 
7o support your story, you have recourse to the 
following irresistible argument : ^' You sold the 
companions of your victory, because, when the 
16th regiment waa given to yote, you was silent. 
The conclusion is inevitable." I believe that such 
deep and acute reasoning could only come from 
such an extraordinary writer as Junius. But, un- 
fortunately for you, the premises, as well as the 
conclusion, are absolutely false. Many applications 
have been made to the ministry, on the subject of 
the Manilla ransom, since the time of my being 
colonel of that regiment. As I have for some years 
quitted London, I was obliged to have recourse to 
the honourable colonel Monson, and sir Samuel 
Cornisfaj to negotiate for me. In the last autumn, 
I personally delivered a meinorial to the earl of 
'Shelburne, at his seat in Wiltshire. As you have 
told us of your importance, that you ar^. a person 
of rank and '^ fortune, and above; a common bribe^ 
you may, in all probability, be not unknown to his 
lordship, who can satisfy you of the truth of what 
I say. But I shall ncf^ take the liberty, sir, to 
seize your battery, and turn it against yourself. If 
your puerile and tinsel logic could carry' the least 
weight or conviction with it, how must you stand 
affected by -the inevitable conclusion, as you are 
pleased to term it ? According to Junius^ silence is 
guilt. In many of tl^e public papers, you have 
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been called, in the most direct and ojSensive terms, a 
liar and a coward. When did you reply to these foul 
accusations? Yott have been quite silent, quite 
c&op-fallen: therefore, because you was silent, the 
nation has a right to pronounce you to be both a liar 
and a coward, frbm your own argument. But, sir, 
I will give you fair play ; I will afford you an oppor-- 
tunity to wipe off the first appellation, by desiring" 
the proofs of your charge' against me. Produce 
them ! To wipe off the last, produce yourself. Peo- 
ple cannot bear any longer your lion's skin, and the 
despicable imposture of the old Roman name which 
you have affected. For the future, assume the name 
of some modern* bravo and dark assassin : let your 
appellation have some affinity to your practice. Bat 
if I must perish, Junius j let me perish in the face of 
day : be for once a generous and open enemy. I 
allow that Gothic appeals to cold iron, are no better 
proofs of a tnau's honesty and veracity, than hot iron 
and burning plough-shares are of female chastity ; 
but a soldier's honour is as delicate as a woman's : 
it must not be suspected. You have dared to throw 
more than a suspicion upon mine : you cannot but 
know the consequences, which even the meekness of 
Christianity would pardon me for, after the injury 
you have done me. 

WILUAM DRAPER. 



* Was Brutus an ancient bravo and dark assassin ? Or 
does sir W. D. think it crimmal to stab a tyrant to tbe 
heart ? 
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Haret later! lethalis arundo. 



To Sir William Draper^ Knight of the Bath. 

SIR, September 25, 1769. 

After so long an interval, I did not expect to see 
the debate revived between us. My answer to your 
last letter shall be short ; for I write to you with 
reluctance, and I hope we shall now conclude our 
correspondence for ever. 

Had you, been originally, and without provoca- 
tion, attacked by an anonymous writer, you would 
have some right to demand his name. But in this 
cause you are a volunteer. You engaged in it with 
the unpremeditated gallantry of a soldier. You 
were content to set your name in opposition to a 
man who would probably continue in concealment. 
You understood the terms upon which we were to 
correspond, and gave at least a tacit assent to them. 
After voluntarily attacking me, under the character 
of Junius, what possible right have you to know me 
under any other i* Will you forgive me if I insinuate 
to you, that you foresaw some honour in the appa- 
rent spirit of coming forward in person, and that you 
were not quite indifferent to the display of yous lile- 
rary^qualificatipns .'^ 
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Tou cannot but know, that the republication of my 
letters was no more than a catch-peuny contrivance 
of a printer, in which it was impossible I should be 
concerned, and for which I am no way answerable. 
At the same time, I wish you to understand, that if I 
do not take the trouble of reprinting these papers, it 
b not from any fear of giving offence to sir William 
Draper. 

Your remarks upon a signature adopted merely for 
distinction, are unworthy of notice : but when you 
tell me I have submitted to be called a liar and a 
coward, I must ask you, in my turn, whether you 
lerioasly think it any way incumbent on me to take 
notice of the silly invectives of every simpleton who 
writes in a newspaper; and what opinion you would 
bave conceived of my discretion, if I had suffered my« 
self to be the dupe of so shallow an artifipe ? 

Tour appeal to the sword, though consistent 
enough with your late profession, will neither prove 
your innocence, nor clear you from suspicion. 
Tour complaints with regard to the Manilla ransom, 
were, for a considerable time, a distress to govern- 
ment. Ton were appointed (greatly out of your 
torn) to the command of a regiment; and during 
that administration we heard no more of sir William 
Draper. The facts of which I speak may, indeed, 
be variously accounted for ; but they are too notori- 
ous to be denied ; and I think you might have learn- 
ed, at the university, that a false conclusion h aa 
error in argument^ not a breach of veracity* Yoar' 
solicitations, I doubt not, were renewed under another 
«du^nistration. Admitting the fact, I fear an ifidtf> 
'erent person would only infer from it, xkM €xpe»^ 
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eace had made you acquainted with the benefits of 
complaining. Remember, sir, that you have your^ 
self confessed, that, considering the critical sitiMtioi^ 
of this country, the ministry are in the right to tempO' 
rise toith Spain, This confession reduces you to an 
unfortunate dilemma. By renewing your solicita- 
tions, you must either mean to force your country 
into a war at a most unseasonable juncture, or, 
having no view or expectation of that kind, that 
you look for nothing but a private compensation to 
yourself. 

As to me, it is by no means necessary that I should 
be exposed to the resentment of the worst and the 
most powerful men in this country,. though I may be 
indifferent about yours. Though you would fight, 
there are others who would assassinate. 

But, after all, sir, where is the injury ? You as^ 
sure me, that my logic is puerile and tinsel ; that it 
carries not the least weight or conviction ; that my 
premises are false, and my conclusions absurd. If 
this be a just description of me, how is it possible 
for such a writer to disturb your peace of mind, or 
to injure a character so well established as yours i 
Take care, sir William, how you indulge this un- 
ruly temper, lest the world should suspect that con- 
science has some share in your resentments. You 
have more to fear from the treachery of your own 
passions, than from any malevolence of mine. 

I believe, sir, you will never know me. A con- 
siderable time must certainly elapse before we are 
personally acquainted. You need not, however, 
regret the delay, or suffer an apprehension, that 

any length of time can restore you to the Christian 

U. 
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meekness of your temper, and disappoint your pre- 
sent indignation. If I understand your character, 
there is in your own breast a repository, in which 
your resentments may be safely laid up for future 
occasions, and preserved without the hazard of 
diminution. The odia in longum jacens, qfice re- 
conderet^ auctaque promereU I thought had only be- 
longed to the worst character of antiquity. The text 
is in Tacitus: you know best where to look for the 
commentary. 

JUNIUS. 



XXVI. 



JL Ward at parting to Junius. 

• SIR, October 7y.lT69. 

As you have not favoured me with either of the 
explanations demanded of you, I can have nothing 
more to say to you upon my own account. Your 



* Measuries and not meuy is the common cant of affected 
moderation : a base counterfeit laoguage, fabricated by 
knaves, and made current among fools. Such gentle cen- 
siu-e is not fitted to the present degenerate state of society. 
What does it avail to expose the absurd contrivance, or 
pernicious tendency, of measures, if the man who advises 
or executes, shall be suffered, not only to escape with- im- 
punity, but even to preserve his poller, and insult us with 
the favour of his sovereign ? I would recommend to the 
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Biercy to me, or tenderness for yourself, lias been, 
very great. The public will judge of your motives. 
If your excess of modesty forbids you to produce 
either the proofs or yourself, I will excuse it. 
Take courage, I have not the temper of Tiberius, 
any more than the rank or power. You, indeed, 
are a tyrant of anotlier sort ; and . upon your politi- 
cal bed of torture, call excruciate any subject, from 
a first minister down to such a grub or butterfly 
as myself; like another detested tyrant of antiquity, 
can make the wretched sufierer fit the bed, if the bed 
will not fit the sufierer, by disjointing or tearing the 
trembling limbs, until they are stretched to its ex- 
tremity. But courage, constancy, and patience 
under torments, have sometimes caused the most 
hardened monsters to relent, and forgive the object 
of their cruelty. You, sir, are determined to try all 
that human nature can endure, until she expires ; 
else, was it possible that you could be the author of 
that most inhuman letter to the duke of Bedford, I 
have read with astonishment and horror ? Where, 



reader the whole of Mr. Pope's letter to Doctor Arbuthnot, 
dated July 26th, 1734, from whicii the following is an ex- 
tract : " To reform, and not to chastise, I am afraid, is im- 
possible ; and that the best precepts, as well as the best laws, 
would prove of small use, if there were no examples to en- 
force them. To attack vices in the abstract,* without 
touching persons, may be safe fighting, indeed, but it is- 
fighting with shadows. My greatest comfort and encou- 
ragement to proceed has been to see, that those who have 
no shame, and no fear of any thing else^ have appeared 
touched by hiy satires.'^ 
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utj where were the feelings of your own heart, whea 
you could upbraid a most affectionate father with the 
loss of his only and most amiable son f Read over 
again those cruel lines of yours, and let them wring 
your very soul ! Cannot political questions be dis^ 
cussed, without descending to the most odious p&^ 
sonalities f Must you go wantonly out of your way 
to torment declining age, because the duke of Bed* 
ford may have quarrelled with those whose cause and 
politics you espouse f For shame I for shame ! 
As you have spoken daggers to him, you may justly 
dread the use of them against your own breast, did a 
want of courage, or of noble sentiments, stimulate 
him to such mean revenge. He is above it ; he is 
brave. Do you fancy that your own base arts have 
infected our whole island f But your own reflec* 
tions, your own conscience, must, and will, if you 
have any spark of humanity remaining, give him 
most ample vengeance. Not all the power of *words 
with which you are so graced, will ever wash out, or 
evei} palliate, this foul blot in your charac^r. I 
have not time, at present, to dissect your letter so 
minutely as I could wish ; but I will be bold enough 
to say, that it is (as to reason and argument) the 
most extraordinary piece o{ florid impotence that was 
ever imposed upon the eyes and ears of the too 
credulous and deluded mob. It accuses the duke of 
Bedford of high treason. Upon what foundation ? 
You tell us, " the duke's pecuniary character makes 
it more than probable, that he could not have made 
such sacrifices at the peace, without some private 
compensations: that his conduct carried with it an 
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interior evidence, beyond all the legal proofs of a 
court of justice." 

My academical education, sir, bids me tell you, that 
it is necessary to establish the truth of your first 
l^roposition, before you presume to draw inferences 
from it. First prove the avarice, before you make 
4he rash, hasty, and most wicked conclusion. This 
fiither, Junius, whom you call avaricious, allowed 
that son eight thousand pounds a year. Upon his 
most unfortunate death, which your usual good-na- 
ture took care to remind him of, he greatly increased 
the jointure of the afflicted lady his widow. Is' this 
avarice ? Is this doing good by stealth ? It is 
apoo record. 

If exact order, method, and true economy, as a 
master of a family ; if splendour, and just magnifi- 
cence, without wild waste and thoughtless extrava- 
gance, may constitute the character of an avaricious 
man, the duke is guilty. But, for. a moment, let us 
admit that an ambassador may love money too much.; 
what proof do you give that he has taken any to 
betray his country ? Is it hearsay, or the evidence 
of letters, or ocular ; or the evidence of tliose con- 
cerned in this black affair f Produce your authori- 
ties to the public. It is a most impudent kind of 
sorcery, to attempt to blind us with the smoke, with- 
out convincing us that the fire has existed. 1 ou 
first brand him with a vice that he is free from, to . 
render him odious and suspected. Suspicion is the 
foul weapon with which you make all your chief 
attacks ; with that you stab. But shall one of the 
first subjects .of the realm be ruined in his fame, shall 
aren his life be in constant danger, from a charge 
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built upon such sandy foundations ? Must his housN 
be besieged by lawless ruffians, his journeys impeded,! 
and even the asylum of an altar be insecure from, 
assertions so base and false f Potent as he is, the 
duke is amenable to justice ; if guilty, punsshafaleJ 
The parliament is the high and solemn tribunal for 
matters of such great moment ; to that be they sub- 
mitted. But I hope, also, that some notice will be | 
taken of, and some punishment inflicted upon, false 
accusers ; especially upon such, Junius, who are wil- 
fully false. In any truth I will agree even with 
Junius ; will agree with him that it is highly unbe- 
coming the dignity of peers to tamper with boroughs. ' 
Aristocracy is^ as fatal as democracy. Our consti- 
tution admits of neither. It loves a king, lords, and 
commons, really chosen by the unbought suffi*ages 
of a free people. But if corruption Only shifts hands, 
if the wealthy commoner gives the bribe instead of 
the potent peer, is the state better served by this ex- 
change } . Is the real emancipation of the borough 
effected, because new parchment bonds may possibly 
supersede the old ? To say the truth, wherever such 
practices prevail, they are equally criminal to, and 
destructive of, our freedom. 

The rest of your declamation is scarce worth con- 
' sidering, except for the elegance of the language. 
Like Hamlet, in the play, you produce two pictures ; 
you tell us, that one is not like the duke of Bed- 
ford ; then you bring a most hideous caricature, 
and tell us of the resemblance ; but mtdtum abludit 
imago. 

All your long tedious accounts of the ministerial 
quarrels, and the intrigues of the cabinet,, are re- 
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ducible to a few short lines ; and to convince you, 
sir, that I do not mean to flatter any minister, 
either past or present, these are my thoughts : they 
seem to have acted like lovers, or children ; have* 
pouted, quarrelled, cried, kissed, and been, friends 
again, as the objects of desire, the ministerial rattles^ 
have been put into their hands. But such proceed- ' 
ings are very unworthy of the gravity and dignity of 
a great nation. We do not want men of abilities, but 
we have wanted steadiness : we want unanimi^ ; 
your letters, Junius, will not contribute thereto. 
You may one day expire by a flame of your own 
kindling. But it is my humble opinion, thaf lenity 
and moderation, pardon and oblivion, will disappoint 
the eflforts of all the seditious in the land, and extin- 
guish their wide-spreading fires. I have Fived with 
this sentiment ; with this I shall die. 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 

• Sir William gives us a pleasant account of men, who,, 
in his opinion at least, are the best qualified to govern air 
empire. 
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To the Printer of the Public AinertUer. 

SIR, October 13, 1769. 

If sir William Draper's bed be a bed of tortures, he 
has made it for himself. I shall never interrupt Ills 
repose. Having changed the subject, there arc 
parts of his last letter not undeserving of a reply. 
Leaving his private character and conduct out of the 
question, I shall consider liim merely in the capacity 
of an author, whose labours certainly do no discredit 
to a newspaper. 

We say, in common discourse, that a man may 
be his own enemy ; and the frequency of the fact 
makes. the expression intelligible. But that a man 
should be the bitterest enemy of his friends, implies 
a contradiction of a peculiar nature. There is some- 
thing in it, which cannot be conceived, widiout a 
confusion of ideas, nor expressed, without a solecism 
in language. Sir William Draper is still that fatal 
friend lord Granby found him. Yet, I am ready to 
do justice to his generosity ; if, indeed, it be not 
something more than generous, to be the voluntary' 
advocate of men, who think themselves injured by 
his assistance, and to consider notbinp: in the cause 
he adopts, but the difficulty of defending it. I 
thought, however, he had been better read in the 
• history of the human heart, than to compare or con- 
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Ibund the tortures of the body with those of the mind. 
He ought to have known, though, perhaps, it might 
not be his interest to confess^ that no outward tyran- 
ny can reach the mind. If conscience plays the 
tyrant, it would be greatly for the benefit of the 
world that she were more arbitrary, and far less 
placable, than some men find her. 

But it seems I have outraged tl)e feelings of a 
Other's heart. Am I, indeed, so injudicious f Does 
«r William Draper think I would have hazarded my 
credit with a generous nation, by so gross a viola* 
tiOQ of the laws of humanity ? Does he think I am 
so little acquainted with the first and noblest cfaarac» 
ieristic o( Englishmen f Or, how will he reconcile 
finch fi^y with an understanding so fiill of artifice as 
nine f Had he been a father, he would have been 
but little ofiended with the severity of the reproach^ 
for his mind would have been filled with the justice 
of it. He would have seen, Uiat I did nol insult the 
feelings of a father, but the father who felt nothing. 
He would have trusted to the evidence of his own 
paternal heaf t, and boldly denied the possibility of 
the fact, instead of defending iu Against whom, 
then, will bis honest indignation be directed, when I 
BBsme him, thai this whole town beiield the duke of 
Bedford's condnct, upon the death of his son, with 
horror and astonishment? Sir William Draper does 
hinYself but little honour in opposing the general 
sense of his country. The people are seldom wrong 
in their opinions ; in their sentiments they are never 
mistaken. There may be a vaniQ*, perhaps, in a sin* 
gniar way of thinking : but, when a man professes « 
woiit of tliose ieelings wXr^U dp houour to the muld- 

VOL. I. tl 
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tode, he hasards something infinitely more importaoEC 
than the character of his understanding. After 9SI9 
as sir William may possibly be in earnest in his anxi* 
ety for the duke of Bedford, I should be glad to re* 
lieve him from it He may rest assured, this worthy 
nobleman laughs^-witb equal indifierence, at my re 
proacheSi and sir William's distress about him. Bat 
here let it stop. Eyen the duke of Bedford, insensi* 
ble as he is, will consult the tranquillity of his life, in 
not provoking the moderation of my temper. IL 
from the profoundest contempt, I should ever rise 
into anger, he should sooU find, that all I have ^ready 
said of him was lenity ^nd compassion. 

Out of a long catalogue, sir William Draper has 
confined himself to the refutation of two charges only. 
The rest be had not time to discuss ; and, indeed, it 
would have been a laborious undertaking. To draw 
up a« defence cf such a series of enormities, would 
have required a life, at least, as long as that which 
has been uniformly employed in the practice of them. 
The public opinion of the duke of Bedford's extreme 
economy is, it seems, entirely without foundation. 
Though not very prodigal abroad, in his own family, 
at least, he is regular and magnificent. He pays Uar 
debts, abhors a beggar, and makes a handsome pro- 
vision for his son^ His charity has improved upon 
the proverb, andendedwhere.it began. Admitting 
the whole force of this single instance of his domestic 
generosity, j[wonderful, indeed, considering the nar« 
rowness of his fortune, and the little merit of his only 
son) the public may still, perhaps, be dissatisfied, 
^nd demand some other less equivocal proofs of his 
munificence. Sir William Draper should have en-* 
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ti^eA boldly into the detail of indigence relieved, of 
aits encouraged, of science patronised, men of learn^ 
ing protected, and works of genius rewarded. In 
diort, had there been a single instance, besides Mr. 
Bigby,* of blushing merit, brought forward by the 
duke for the service of the public, it should not have 
been emitted. z 

I wish it were possible to establish my inference 
with the same c^tainty on which I believe the prin- 
ciple is founded. My conclusion, however, was not 
drawn from the principle alone. I am not so unjust 
as to reason from one crime to anodier^ though I 
think that, of all the vices, avarice is most apt to 
taint and corrupt the heart. I combined the known 
temped of the man, with the extravagant concessions 
made by the ambassador j and though I doubt not 
sufficient care was taken to leave no document of any 
treasonable negotiation, I 6till maintain that the»con- 
duett of this miuister carries with it an internal and. 
convincing evidence against him. Sir William Dra* 
per seems not to know the value or force of such a 
proof. He will not permit us to judge of the mo- 
tives of men, by the manifest tendency of their ac- 
tions, nor by the notorious character of their minds. 



* This gentleman is supposed to have the same idea of 
hluskingy that a man, blind from his birth, has of scarlet or 
sky-blue. 

t If sir W. D. will take the trouble of looking into Torey'g 
Memoirs, he will see with wliat little ceremony a bribe may 
be olTered to a duke, and with what little ceremony 4t was 
cwtfy not accepted* 
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He calb for papers and witnesses widi tnamplnM 
security, as if nothing coidd be tree but what eoiU 
be proved in a court of justice. Yet a relig^ovs 
might have remembered upoa what fousdatioo i 
truths, most iateresting to mankiad, hav« beoa te^ 
crived and established. If it were not for the inter- 
nal evidence which the purest of religiotis carries, 
with it, what would have become of liis once well- 
quoted decalogue, and of the meekness of )d& Cims^ 
tianity f 

The generous warmth of hk resentoMnt maifm 
biiB confound the order of events* He forgtta, 
that the insults and distresses which the duke of 
Bedford has suffered,, and which sir William haa- 
lamented, with many d^teate toudies of die true 
pathetic, were only recorded in my letter ta his 
grace, not occasioned by it. It was a simple, can* 
did narrative of fiicts ; thougb, dote aught I know, 
it may carry with k something prophetic. His 
gtace, undoubtedly, has- received several ominona 
hints ; and, I tUnk, in certain circumstances, a 
wise man would do well to prepare hynself for the 
event. 

But I have a charge df a heavier nattire against 
sir William Draper. He tells us, that the duke of 
Bedford is amenable to justice ; that parliament is 
a high and solemn tribunal ; and that, if guilty, 
he may be punished by due course of law ; and ^1 
this he says with as much gravity as if he believed 
one word, of the matter. I hope, indeed, tlie day 
of impeachments will arrive before this nobleman 
escapes out of life ; but, to refer us to that mode 
of proceeding now, with such a raiuistry, and sadk 
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ft bouse of cmoinoas as Ibe present, what is i^ 
hmJt an iadec^at mockory 4>( the coromoD sense of 
the nation ? I thiiik he might have contented him- 
sdif with defendmg the greatest enemy, without Inr 
suiting the distresses of his country. 

His concluding declaration of his opinion, with 
respect to the present condition of affairs, is too 
loose and undetermined to be of any service to the 
public. How strange is it that this gentleman 
should dedicate so much time and argument to the 
defence of worthless or indifferent characters, while 
he gives but seven solitary lines to the only subject 
which can deserve his attention^ or do credit to his 
abilities ! 

JUNIUS. 
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To the Printer of the Public AdmrtUer^ 

SIR, October 20, 1769- 

I very sincerely applaud the spirit with which a 
lady has paid the debt of gratitude to her benefactor. 
Thouglt I ihink she has mistaken the point, sh^ 
shows a virtuig which make& her respectable. Tb^ 
question turned upon die personal generosity or ava- 
rice of a man^ whose private fortune is immense* 
The proofs of his munificence mlast be drawn from 
the uses to which he has applied that fortune. I wa9 
not speaking of a lord lieutenant of Ireland, but of a 
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rich Englbh duke, whose wealth gave him the i 
of doing as much good in this country, as he derived 
from his power in another. I am far from wishing 
to lessen the merit of this siiigle benevolent action^ 
perhaps it is the more conspicuous, from standing 
alone. All I mean to say is, that it proves nothing 
in the present argument. 

JUNIUS. 
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Addrused to the Printer of the Public Advertiser. 

SIR, , October 19, 1769-. 

I am well assured that Junius wiU never descend 
to a dispute with such a writer as Mode^tus (whose 
letter appeared, in the Gazetteer of Monday), espe- 
cially as the dispute must be chiefly about words. 
Notwithstanding the partiality of tlie public, it does 
not appear that Junius values himself upon any su- 
perior skill in composition : and I hope his time 
will always be more usefully employed than in the 
trifling refinements of verbal criticism. Modestus, 
however, shall have no reason to* triumph ki the 
silence and moderation p( Junius. If be knew as 
much of the propriety of language, as, I believe, he 
does of the facts in question, he would have been 
as cautious of attacking Junius upon bis composi« 
tion, as he seems to be of entering into the subject of 
it : yet, after all, the last is the only article of any 
importance to the public. 

I do not wonder at the unremitted rancour with 
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which Hie duke of Bedford and his adberents i&va* 
riably speak of a nation, which we well know has 
been too much injured to be easily forgiven. Bu^ 
why must Junius be an Irishman? The absurdity 
of his writings betrays him. Waving all considera- 
tion of the insult offered by Modestus to the de- 
clared judgment of the people (they may well bear 
this amongst the rest) let us follow the several instan- 
ces, and try whether the charge be fairly supported. 

1. Then, the leaving a mail to enjoy such a re- 
pose as he can find upon a bed of torture, is severe 
indeed ; perhaps too much so, when applied to such 
a trifler as sir William Draper ; but there is nothing 
absurd either in the idea or expression. Modestus can- 
not distinguish between a sarcasm and a contradiction. 

2. I affirm, with Junius, that it is the frequency 
of the fact which alone can make us comprehend 
bow a man can be his own enemy. We should 
never arrive at the complex idea conveyed by those 
words, if we had only seen one or two instances of 
a noan acting to his own prejudice. Offer the pro- 
position to a child or a man unused to compound 
his ideas, and you will soon see how little either 
of them understand you. It is not a simple idea 
arising from a single fact, but a very complex idea 
arising from many facts, well observed, and accu- 
rately compared. < 

3. Modestas could not, without great affectation, 
mistake the meaning of Junius, when he speaks of 
a man, who is the^ bitterest enemy of his friends. 
He could not but know, that Junius spoke not of a 
false or hollow friendship,, but of a re^ intention to 
serve, and that intention producing the worst effects 
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of enmity. Whether the descriptioo be strictly tvpfGr 
cable to Sir William Draper, is another question^ 
Junius does not $ay» thai it is more criminal for a 
man to be the enemy of his friends than his owu ; 
though he might have affirmed it with trutlu In a 
moral light, a roan may certainly take greater liber- 
ties with himself, than with another. To sacrifice 
ourselves merely, is a weakness we may indulge in, 
if we think proper, for we do it at our own hazard 
and expense ; but, under the pretence of friendship, 
to sport with the reputation, or sacrifice the honour, 
of another, is something worse than weakness ^ apd 
if, in favour of the foplbh intention, we do not call 
it a crime, we must ^llow, at least, that It arises from 
an overweening, busy, meddling impudence. Junius 
says only, and he says truly, that it is more extra- 
ordinary } that it involves a greater contradiction 
than the other ; and, is it not a maxim received in 
life, that, in general, we can determine more wisely 
for othera than for ourselves f The reason of it U 
so clear In argument, that it hardly wants the con- 
firmation of experience. Sir William Draper^ I 
confess, is an exception to the general rule, though 
not much to his credit. 

4. If thist gentleman will go back to. his ethics, 
he may, perhaps, discover the truth of what Junius 
says, That no outward tyranny can reach the mind. 
The tortures of the bo^y inay be introduced, by 
way of ornament or illustration, to represent those 
of the mind ; but, strictly, there is no similitude be* 
tween them : they are totally diilerent, both in their 
cause and operation. The wretch who sufiers upon 
Vhe rakck is m^rel^ passive : bat^ when tl^C mjqd, il 
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fortared, it is not at the commaad of any outvrani 
power ; it is the sense of gailt which constitates the 
{mDisbment, and creates that torture^ with which the 
guilty mifid acts upon itself. 

B. He misquotes what Junius says of conscience, and 
-intakes the sentence ridiculous, by making it his own. 

So much for composition* Now far fact, Juninsi, 
h secfitis, has mistaken the duke of Bedford. His 
grace bad all the proper feelings of a father, though 
fae took care to suppress tlie appearance of them. 
Yet it was an occasion, one would think, on which 
he need not have been ashamed of his grief ; on 
which less Ibrtitudie would have done Mm more 
honour. I can conceive, indeed, a benevolent mo- 
tive for bis endeavouring to assume an air of tran- 
quillity in'hb own family ; and I wish I could dis* 
center any thing, ia the rest of his character, to 
justify my assigning that motive to his bchavionr.. 
But is there no medium } Was it necessary to ap- 
pear abroad; to ballot at the India-House, and make 
a public display, though it were only of an apparent 
insensibility.^ I know we are treading on tender 
ground ; and Junius^ I am convinced, does not wish 
to urge this question farther* Let the friends of the 
duke of Bedford observe that humble silence which 
becomes their dtuation. They should recollect, that 
&ere are still some facts in store at which human 
nature would shudder. I shall be understood by 
:tiiose whom it concemt , when I say,^ that these fsi€t$ 
go farmer than to the duke.^f^ 

* • Within a fortnight after Ford Tavistock^ death, the 
ventisaUe G^rude had a rout at Bedford houses The 
11 2 IZ 
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It is not inconsistent to suppose, that a man may 
be quite indifferent about one part of a charge, yet 
severely stung with another ; and though he (eels no 
remorse, that he may wish' to be revenged/ The 
charge of insensibility carries a reproach, indeed, but 
no danger with it. Junius had said, There are otherf 
who would cusaasinate. Modestus, knowing his man, 
will not suffer the insinuation to be divided, but 
fixes it all upon the duke of Bedford. 

Withouf determining upon what evidence Junius 
would choose to be condemned, I will venture to 
mainUiin, in opposition to Modestus, or to Mr. 
Rigby, (who is certainly not Modestus) or any of the 
Bloomsbury gang, that the evidence against the diike 
of Bedford is as strong as any presumptive evidence 
can be. It depends upon a combination of facts and 
reasoning, which require no confirmation from the 
anecdote of the duke of Marlborough. This anec- 



good duke (who had only sixty thousand pomids a year) 
ordered an inventory to be taken of his son's wearing ap- 
parel, down to his slippers, sold them all, and put the 
money in his pocket. The amiable marchiooess, shocked 
at such brutal, unfeeling avarice, gave the value of the 
clothes to the marquis's servant, out of her own purse. 
That incomparable woman did not kmg survive her hus- 
band. When she died, the duchess of Bedford treated her 
as the duke 'had treated his only son : she ordered every 
^own and trinket to be sold, and pocketed the money. 
These are the monsters whom sir William Draper comes 
forward to defend. May God protect me from doing any 
thing that may require such defence, or to deserve such 
friendsjMp. 
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dole was referred to, merely to show how ready a 
great man may be to receive a great bribe ; and if 
lilodestus could readHhe original, he would see, that 
the expression only not <$cc€ptedf was, probably, the 
AMily one in our language that exactly fitted the case. 
The bribe offered to the duke of Marlborough was 
not refused. 

. I cannot conclude without taking notice of this 
honest gentleman's learning, and wi&hing he had 
given us a little more of it. When he accidentally 
found himself so near speaking truth, it was rather 
unfair of him to leave out the non potuisse refellu 
As it stands, the pudet h<Bc opprobria m^y be divided 
equally between Mr. Rigby andlhe duke of Bedford. 
Mr. Rigby, I take for granted, will assert his natural 
right to the modesty of the quotation, and leave all 
the opprobrium to his grace. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



To the Printer of the Public Adverti$et. 

SIR, October 17, 1769. 

It is not wonderful that the great cause in which 
this country is engag(ed, should have roused and en- 
grossed the whole attention of the people. I rather 
admire, the generous spirit with which they feel and 
assert their interest in this important question, than 
blame them for their indifierence .about any other. 
When the constitution is openly invaded, when the 
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first original right of the people, from which afi farv^ 
derive their authority, is directly attacked, inferior 
^grievances naturally lose their. force^ and sure sufr 
fered to pass by without punishment or observadbiL, 
The present ministry are as singularly marked. b^ 
their fortune, as their crimes. Instead of atoning fi)r 
their former conduct, by any wise or popular niea«* 
sure, they have found, in the enormity of one fact, a 
cover and defence for a series of measures, which 
must have been fetal to any other adminis^eation* t 
fear we are too remiss in observing ^ whole of theiff 
proceedings* Struck with, the principal figure^ we 
do not sufficiently mark ini wtet msmner the canvas 
is filled itp. Yet surely it is not a less prime^ ni» 
less fetal in its consequences,, to. encourage a flagrant 
breach of the law, by a military fcHrce^.than. to, make 
use of the forms of [parliament to destroy lint conatir 
tution.~The ministry seem determined to give us a 
choice of difficulties,, and, if possible, to perplex u» 
with the multitude of their ofiences. The expedient 
Is worthy of the duke of Grafton. But though he 
has preserved a gradation and variety in his mea^ 
sures, we should remember that the principle is uni-^ 
form^ Pictated by the same sphrit, they desire die 
same attention. The following fact, though of the 
most alarming nature, has not yet been clearly stated 
to the public ; nor have the consequences of it beea 
sufficiently understood — Hdtd I taken it up at an 
earBer period, I should have been accused ef an mm 
Candid,, malignant precipitation, as if I watcbed for 
an unfeir advantage against the miiristry, and- wouM 
not allow them a reasonabk time to do their duty.. 
They new stand without exeaae. kisttad id i 
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proylag the leisure they have had, in a strict exami- 
Batk)D of the oiktice^ and punishing the offenders, 
thejr seem to have considered that indulgence (^ a 
secttirity to tbem ; that, wkh a &ttle time and man*- 
agement, the whok aflaif wigbt be burred in silencei 
and Biterly forgotten* 

A major general* of the army is arrested by tlie 
sheriff^s officers for a considerable debt» He per- 
suades them to conduct hini t<y the Tilt-yard, in St. 
James's Park, under some pretence of business, 
which it imported him to settte before he was con<» 
fined* He applies to a Serjeant, not immediately on 
duty, to assist, with some of his companions, in fa** 
vouring liis escape. He attempts it. A busdeen^i^ 
sues. ^ The bailifis claim their prisoner. 

An officer of the guards,t not then on duty, takes> 
part in the affaif, applies to the lieutenant| com* 
mandirig the Tilt-yard guard, and urges htm to turn 
out his guard to relieve a general^ officer* Tlie lieu**^ 
tenant declines interfering in person, but stands at 
a distance, and suffers the bnsiness to be done. The 
officer takes upon himi^elf to order out the guard. In 
a moment they are in arms, quit tlieir guard, march, 
rescue the general, and drive away the slieriff's offi* 
eers, who, in vain, represent their rig^t to the prison* 
er, and the nalture of the arrest. Ttie soldiers first 
conduct the general into the guard^room,. then escort 
him to a place of safety, with bayonets fixed, and ii» 
all the forms of military triumph. I mS not enlarge 
upon, the various circumstances wbich attended this 

• Major-general Gansel. 
t Lietttenaot 1?oddi f lieutenant Gactk. 
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atrocious proceeding. The personal injury rf^eived 
by the officers of the law, in the execution of their 
duty, may, perhaps, be atoned for by some private 
compensation. 1 consider nothing but the wound 
which has been ^ven.to the law itself, to which no 
remedy has been applied, no satisfaction made. 
Neither is it my design to dwell upon the misconduct 
of the parties concerned, any farther than is necessary 
to show the behaviour of the ministry in its true 
light. I would make every compassionate allow- 
ance for the in&toation of the prisoner, the false and 
criminal discretion of 6ne officer, sind the madness of 
another. , I would leave the ignoramt 8oldia*s entirely 
out of the question. They are certainly the least 
guilty ; though they are the only persons who have 
yet suffered, even in the appearance of punishment.* 
The fact itself, however atrocious, is not the prin^ 
cipal point to be considered* It might have happen- 
ed under a more regular government, and with guards 
better disciplined than ours. The main question is^ 
In what manner have the ministry acted on this ex- 
traordinary occasion ? A general officer^ calls upon . 
the king's own guard, then actually on duty, to res- 
cue him from the laws of his country : yet, at this 
moment, he is in ai situation nd worse than if he had 
not committed an offence equally enormous in a civil 
and military view. A lieutenanjt upon duty designi- 
edly qi4tS/ his guai'd, and suffers it to be drawn out 
by another officer, for a purpose, which he well knew 
(as we may <pollect from an appearance of caution^ 
which only makes his behaviour the mcure CYiminal) 

* A few of them were coofised 
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to be IB the highest degree illegiU. Has this geode* 
mau been called to a court martial to answer for his 
condua f No. Has it been censored i No. Has 
it beeo^ in any shape inquired into f No. Another 
lieutenant, not upon duty^ nor even in his regimentals, 
i& daring enough to order out the king's ^ guard, over 
which he had properly no command, and engage 
them in a violation of the laws of his country, per- 
haps the most singular and extravagant that ever 
was attempted. What punishment has he suffered i 
Literally none. Supposing he should be prosecuted 
at comqfion law for the rescue; will that circumstance, 
from which the ministry can. derive no merit, excuse 
or justify their suffering so flagrant a brea,ch of mili- 
tary discipline to pass by unpunished and unnoticed.^ 
Are they aware of the outrage offered to their sove- 
reign, when his own proper guard is ordered out to 
stop, by main force, tte execution of his laws? What 
are we to conclude from so scandalous a neglect of 
their duty, but tliaf they have other views, which can 
only be answered by securing the attachment of the 
gtiards ? The minister would hardly be so cautious 
of offending them, if he did not mean, in due time, to 
call for their assistance. 

With respect to the parties themselves, let it be 
observed, that these gendemen are neither young 
officers, nor very young men. Had they belonged 
to the unfledged race of ensigns, wlio infest our 
streets, and dishonour our public 'places, it might, 
perhaps, be sufficient to send them back to that dis- 
cipline from which their parents, judging lightly from 
the maturity of their vices, had removed them too 
soon. In this case, I am sorry to see, not so much 
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die fidly of youthsi as the ^irit of the corps, and thto^ 
connivance ^ governmeot. I do not qaestioQ that 
there are many brave aod worthy officers in the re^ 
ginents of guards. ' Bat oonsidering then as a corps, 
I fear, it will be found, that tfaey are neither good 
soldiers nor good sobjects. Far be it from flae.lo 
insinuate the oiost distant refection upon ibe arniy«. 
On the contrary, I hononr and esteem the profesi^Of 
ind, if these gendemen were better soldiers,. I am^ 
sure they would be better subjects. It is not that 
there is any internal vice or defect in. the pr^essioai- 
ftself, as regulated in this country, but that it is^ the 
spirit of this particuku' corps to despise tbeir profes- 
sion : and that, while they vainly ossome the lead ^ 
the army, they make it matter of impehment comr 
panson, and ^iumph over the bravest troops in. tfa^- 
worid (I mean* onr msirch^ regiments) that tbmf, 
indeed, stand upon higher gronnd^ and are privi^qged 
(6 neglect the kborions forms of military dlaripKne 
and duty. Without dwelling longer sppi^ a most 
invi^ous sal^ect, I shall leave it to miStsoiy nsen, wh# 
have seen a service move active than the parade, ^ 
ffetermiae whether or no I speak trndi* 

How far this dangerous spirit has been encmiragedt 
by. government, and to what pernicioi» purposes it 
>nay be applied bereafier^ wdl deserves our moat 
aeriotts eonsideration. i know, in^ed, tfaat^ whe» 
this affair happened, a» dotation of' idarm rum 
^Aatoe^b the mfiifstry. S^nefbing must be drae to 
lave appearances. The ease was too flagrant to be 
passed by absolntely without nodee. But how have 
Ikey acted f Instead of ordering the ofiicers cch»^ 
eemed(and wbo, strictly spealsiiig^ are alone guilty) 
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to be put under arrestj and brought to trial, they 
would have it understood, that they did their dn^ 
completely, in confining a Serjeant and four private 
soldier?, until tliey should be demanded by the civil 
power : so that while the officers, who ordered or 
permitted the thing to be done, escaped without cen- 
sure, the poor men, who obeyed these orders, who, in 
a military view, are no way responsible for what they 
did, and who, for that reason, have been discharged 
by the civil magistrates, are the only objects whom 
the ministry have thought proper to expose to pun- 
ishment. They did not venture to bring even these 
men to a court martial, because they knew their evi* 
dence would be fatal to some persons whom they were 
determined to protect; otherwise, L doubt not, the 
lives of these unhappy, firiendless soldiers, would long 
since have been sacrificed without .scruple, to the se- 
curity of their guilty cheers. 

I bavie been accused of endeavouriag to inflame 
the passions of the people. Let me now appeal to 
their understanding. If there be any tool of adminis- 
tration, daring enough to deny these facts, or shame- 
less enough to defend tkte conduct of the ministry, let 
him come forward. I care not under what title he 
appears. He shall find me ready to maintain the 
truth of my narrative, and the justice of my observa- 
, tions upon it, at the haiiard (^my utmost credit with 
the public. 

Under the most arbitrary governments^ the commosfc 
administration of justice is suflered to take its course. 
The subject, though robbed of bis share in the legifr* 
lature, is still protected by the laws, The political 
freedom of the English constitttUon wM ouce ik^ 
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|Mide and honour of an Englishman. The civil 
equality of the laws preserved the property, and de- 
fended the safety of the subject. Are these glorions 
privileges the birthright of the people, or are we only 
tenants at the will of the ministry ? But that I know 
tb^re is a spirit of resistance in the hearts of my coun- 
trymen ; that they value life, not by its conveniences, 
but by the independence and dignity of their condi- 
tion ; I should, at this moment, appeal only to their 
discretion. I should persuade them to banish fr6n» 
their minds all memory of what we were ; I should 
tell them this is not a time to remember that we were 
Englishmen ; and give it, as my last advice, to make 
some early agreement with the minister, that, since 
it has pleased' him to rob us of those political rights^ 
which once distinguished the inhabitants of a country 
where honour was happiness^ he would leave us at 
least the bumble, obedient security of citizens, and 
graciously condescend to protect iis in our submission* 

JUNIUS. 



XXXI. 

To the Printer of the Public Advertiser. 
Sm, November 14^ 1769. 

The variety of remarks which have been made 
upon the last letter of Junius, and my own opinion 
of the writer, ^vho, whatever may be his faults, is cer* 
tainly not a weak man, have induced me to examine, 
•^with some attention, the subject of that letter. I 
could not persuade myself, that, while he had plenty 
of important materials, he Would have taken up a 
light or trifliag occasion to attack the ministry ; 
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much less could I conceive, that it was his intention 
to ruin the officers concerned in die rescue of general 
Gausel, or to injure the general himself. These are 
little objects, and can no way contribute to the great 
purposes he seems to hjave in view, by addressing 
himself to the public. Without considering the orna- 
mented style be has adopted, I determined to look 
farther into the matter, before I decided upon the 
merits of his letter. The first step I took was to in- 
quire into the troth of the facts; for, if these were 
either false or misrepresented, the mdst artful exer- 
tion of his understanding, in reasoning upon them, 
would only be a disgrace to him. Now, sir, I have 
found every circumstance stated by Junius to be lite- 
rally true. — General Gansel persuaded the bailiffs to 
. conduct him to the parade, and certainly solicited a 
corporal, and other soldiers, to assist him in making 
his escape. Captain Dodd did certainly apply to 
captain Garth for the assistance of his guard. Cap- 
tain Garth, declined appearing himself, but stood 
aloof, while the other took upon him to order out the 
king's guard, and by main force rescued the general 
It is also strictly true, that the general was escorted 
by a file of mnsqueteers to a place of security. These 
are facts, Mr. Woodfall, which I promise you no gen- 
tleman in the guards will deny. If all or any of them 
are false, why are they not contradicted by the parties 
themselves? However secure against military cen- 
sure, they have yet a character to lose ; and, surely, 
if they are innocent, it is not beneath them to pay 
tome attendon to the opinion of the public. 

The force of Junius's observations upon these facts 
cannot be better marked, than by stating and refuting 
the objections which have been made to them. One 
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writer says, " Admittiog die ofScers have ofiended, 
they are punishable at common law ; ami mU yon 
have a British subject pamshed twice for the same 
offence?" I answer, that they have committed two 
offences, botli very enormous, and viohtad two laws. 
The rescue is one offence, the flagrant breach of cfo- 
cipline another ; and hitherto it does not appear tbaC 
they have been punished, or even censored for either. 
Another gentleman lays much stress npoa the calaoii- 
ty of the case ; and, instead of- disproving tacts, ap*- 
peals at once to the compassion of the public Tim 
idea, as well as die insinuation, that, depriving Ae 
parties of their commisinQns tomld be an injvry t6 
their creditors^ can only refer to general Gansel. 
The other officers are in no distress; therefowf, have no 
claim to compassian : nor does it appear diat thdr 
creditors, if they hav^ any, are more likely to be 
^ati^ed by their condnning in d^e guards. But this 
sort of plea will not hold in any shape. Compassion to 
an offender, who iias grossly violated the laws^ is, in ef> 
feet, a cruelty to the peaceable sul^ect who has observ* 
ed them ; and, even admitdng the force of any alleviat* 
ing circumstances, it is nevertheless true, that^ in this 
instance, the royal compassion has interposed too soon. 
The legal and proper mercy of a king of England may 
remit the punishment, but ought not to stop the trial. 
. Besides diese parucular objections, there has been 
a cry raised against Junius, for his malice and injus* 
dee in attacking the ministry upon an event which 
they could nfeither hinder nor foresee. This, I must 
affirm, is a false representation of his argument. He 
lays no stress upon the event itself^ as a ground of 
accusation against the ministry, but dwells endrely 
upon their subsequent conduct. He does not say thai 
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they are answerable for tbe offeDce, but tor the seaa* 
daloas neglect of their duty, \n suffering an offence so 
fiagr«mt to pass by without notice or inquiry. ^p« 
p0sing them ever so regardless of what they owe ta 
tbe public, and as indifferent about the opinion, as 
they are about the interests of their country, what an- 
swer, as officers of the crown, will they give to Janius, 
whea he a«ks them, " Arc they aware of .die outrage 
offered te their sovereign, when his own proper guard 
i§ ordered out to stop, by main force, the execution 
of bis laws ?" And when we see a ministry giving^ 
such a strange, unaccountable protection to tbe officers^ 
of the guards, is it uniah* to suspect that they have 
some secret and unwarrantable motiveis for their con- 
duct ? If they feel themselves injured by such a sus- 
picion, why do they not immediately clear themselves 
from it by doing tlieir duty? For the honour of the 
guards, I cannot help expressing another ^suspicion* 
that if the commanding officer had not received a 
secret injunction to the contrary, he would, in the 
ordinary course of his business, have applied for a 
court martial to try the two subalterns ; the one for 
quitting his guard, the other for taking upon him the 
command of the guard, and employing it in the man-* 
ner he did. I do not mean to enter into, or defend, 
the severity with which. Junius treats the guards. On 
the contrary, I will suppose, for a moment, that they 
deserve a very dlffierent character. . If this he true^ in 
what light will they consider the conduct of the two 
subalterns, but as a general reproach and disgrace to 
the whole corps f' And will ihey not wish to see them, 
censured, in a military way, if it were only for the 
credit and discipline of the rej;::inienl ? 
. . Upon the whole, sir, the ministry seem to me ta 
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have taken a very improper, advantage of the good- 
nature of the pablk, whose humanity, they found, 
considered nothing in this affair hot the distress of 
general GanseL They would persuade us, that it 
was only a common rescue by a few disorderly 
soldiers, and not the formal, deliberate act of the 
king's guard, headed by an officer ; and the public 
has fallen into the deception. I think, tb^r^iHre, we 
are obliged to Junius for die care he has taken to 
inquire into the facts, and for the just commentary 
with which he has given them to the world. For. 
my own part, I am as Unwilling as any man to load 
the unfortanate ; but really, sir^ the precedent, with 
respect to the guards, is of a most important nature^ 
and alarming enough (considering ihe consequences 
with which it may he attended) to deserve a parlia- 
mentary ioqiiiry. ' When the guards are daring 
enough, not only to violate their own disciplbe, but 
publicly, and, with the most atrocious violence, to 
stop the execution of the laws, and when such extra- 
ordinary offences pass with impunity, believe me, sir, 
the precedent strikes deep. 

PfilLO JUNIUS. 
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Tq ike Printer of the Public Advertiser. 

SIR, November 15, 1769. 

I admit the claim of a gendeman, who publishes in 
the Gazetteer under the name of Mpdestus. He has 
some right to expect nn answer from me; though, 
I think, not so much from the merit or importance 
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of his objections, as from my own voluntary engage- 
ment. I had a reason for not taking notice of him 
sooner, which, as he is a candid person, I believe, he 
will think sufficient. In my first letter, I took for 
granted, from the time which had elapsed, that there 
was no intention to ^censure, or even to try, the per- 
sons concerned in the rescue of general Gansel : but 
Modestus having since either affirmed, or strongly in** 
sinnated, that the offenders might still be brought to 
a legal trial, any attempt to prejudge the cause, or to 
prejudice the minds of a jury, or a cpurt-martial, 
would be highly improp^. 

A man more Ijostile to the ministry than I am, would 
not so often remind them of their duty. If the duke 
of Grafton will not perform the duty of his station, 
why is he oiinister ? I will not descend to a scurrilous 
altercation with any man ; but this is a subject too 
important to be passed over with silent indifference. 
If the gentlemen, whose conduct is in question, are 
not brought to a trial, the duke of Grafton shall hear 
from me again. 

The motives on which I am supposed to have taken 
up this cause, are of little importance, compared with 
the facts themselves, and the observations I have made 
upon them. Without a vain profession of Integrity, 
which in these times might justly be suspected, I shall 
show myself,- in effect, a friend to the interests of ray 
countrymen; and leave it to . them to determine, 
whether I am moved by a personal malevolence to 
three private gendemen, or merely by a hope of 
perplexing the ministry; or whether I am animated 
by a just and honourable purpose of obtaining a satis- 
faction to the laws of this country, equal, if possible, 
to the violation they have suffered. JUNIUS. 
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1 



To his Grace the Duke of Grafton* 
MY LORD, November 29, 1769. 

Though my opinion of your grace's integrity was 
bat little affected by the coyness with which you re* 
ceived Mr. Vaughan'« proposals, I confess I give you 
tome credit for your discretion. Ton had a fair op- 
portunity of displaying a certain delicacy, of which 
you had not been suspected, and you were in the right 
to make use of it. By laying in a moderate stock of 
reputation, you undoubtedly meant to provide for the 
future necessities of your character, that, witb an 
honourable resistance trpon record, you might safely 
indulge your genius, and yield to a fiiv6nrite inclina- 
tion with security. But you have diwovered your 
purposes too soon; and, instead of ibe modest reserve 
of virtue, liave shown us the termagant chastity of a 
prude, who gratifies her^passions with distinction, and 
prosecutes one lover for a rape, while she solicits the 
lewd embraces of^^another. 

Your cheek turns pale : for a guilty c<^science tells 
you, you are undone. Gome forward, thou virtuous 
minister, and tell the world by what interest Mr. Hine 
has been recommended to so extraordhiary a mark of 
his majesty's favour; what was the price of the patent 
he has bought, and to what honourable purpose the 
purchase-money has been applied. Nothing less than 
many thousands could pay colonel Burgoyne's ex- 
penses at Preston. Do you dare to prosecute such a 
creature as Vaughan^while yon are basely settincr up 
the royal patronncre to a union? Pn you dare to 
complain of an attack im-^n your own honour, while 
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yoa are selling the favours of the crown, to raise a 
fund for corrupting the morals of the people ? And 
do you tiiink it is possible such enormities should es- 
cape without impeachment ? It is, indeed, highly your 
interest to maintain the present house of commons. 
Having sold the nadon to you in gross, they will un- 
doubtedly protect you in the detail ; for, while they pat- 
ronise your crimes, they feel for their owm JUNIUS. 

XXXIV. 

To his Grace the Duke of Gfafton. 

MY LORD, December 12, 1769. 

^ ) find, with some surprise, that you are not sup- 
ported as you deserve. Your most determined advo- 
cates have. scruples about them, which you are unac*- 
quainted with ; and though there be nothing too 
hazardous for your grace to engage in, there are some 
things too infamous for the vilest prostitute of a news- 
paper to defend.* In what other manner shall we 
account for the profound, submissive silence which 
-yoxk and your friends have observed upon a charge 
which caHed immediately for the clearest refutation, 
and would have justified the severest measures of re- 
sentment.^ I did not attempt to blast your charac- 
ter by an indirect, ambiguous insinuation; but can- 
didly stated to you a plain fact, which struck directly 

* From the publication of the preceding to this date, not 
one word was said in defence of the duke of Grafton. 
But vice and impudence soon recovered themselves, and the 
sale of the royal favour was openly avowed and defended. 
We acknowledge the piety of St. James's, but what is be- 
come of its morality ? 

VOL. r, I 13 
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at the uKegrity of a privy-ccmnscllor, of a first com- 
missioner of the treasur}^ and of a leading sunister, 
«f ho is supposed to enjoy the first share iu lus majes- 
ty's confideace** In every one of tliese capacities I 
employed the most moderate terms to, charge you 
with treachery to your sovereign, and breach of trast 
in your office. I accused you of having sold a patent 
place in the collection of the customs at Exeter to 
joue Mr. Hiue, who, unable or unwilling to deposit 
the whole purchase-money himself, raised part of it 
by contribution, and has now a certain doctor Brooke 
quartei^ed upoyq the salary for one hundred pounds a 
year. No sale by the candle was ever conducted with 
greater formality. I affirm, that the price at which 
the place was knocked down (and which, I have good 
reason to think, was not lesis than three thousand five 
hundred pounds) was, with your connivance and con- 
sent, paid tp colonel Burgoyne, to reward him, I 
presume, for the decency of his deportment at Pres- 
ton } or to reimburse him, -perhaps, for the fine of one 
thousand pounds, which, for that very deportment, 
the court of Ring's bench thought proper to set upon 
him. It is not often that the chief justice and the 
prime minister are. so strangely at variance in their 
opinions of men and things. 

I thank God, there is not in human nature a de- 
gree of impudence daring enough to deny the charge 
J have fixed upon you. Your courteous secretary,! 
jyoiir confidential architect,! are silent as tlie grave. 

. * And by the same meaqs preserves it to this hour. 

t Tommy Bradshaw. 

J Mr. Taylor. He and George Ross (the Scotch agent and 
irorthy ooofidant of lord Mansfield) managed the business.^ 
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Even Mr. Rigby*s countenance fails him. He vio- 
lates his second nature, and blushes whenever be 
speaks of you. Perhaps the noble colonel himself 
will relieve y%\k. No man is more tender of his repu- 
tation. He is not only nice, but perfectly sore, in 
every thing that touches his honour. If any man, 
for example, were to accuse him of taking his stand 
at a gafiiing-table, and watching, with the soberest 
attention, for & fair opportunity of engaging a drunken 
young nobleman at piquet, he would, undoubtedly, 
consider it as an infamous aspersion upon his charac- 
ter, and resent it like a nrati of honour. Acquitting 
him, therefore, of drawing a regular and splendid 
subsistence from any unworthy practices, either in 
his own house, or elsewhere, let me ask your grace, 
for what military merits you have been pleased to re- 
ward lum with military government f He had a 
regiment of dragoons, which, one would imagine, was 
at least an equivalent for any services he ever per- 
formed. Besides, he is but a young officer, consider- 
ing his preferment; and, except in his a<^tivity at 
Preston, not very conspicuous in his profession. But 
it seems the sale of a civil employment was not suffi- 
cient ; and military governments, which were intended 
for the support of worn-out veterans, must be thrown 
into the scale, to defray the extensive bribery of a 
contested election. Are these the. ste]js you take to 
secure to your sovereign the attachment of his army f 
With what counten^ince dare you appear in the royal 
presence, branded, as you are, with the infamy of a 
notorious breach of trust ? With what countenance 
can you take your seat at the treasury-board, or in 
the council, when you feel that every circulating 
whimper is at your expense alone, and sthbs you to the 
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heart ? Have you a single friend in parliament go 
shameless, so thoroughly abandoned, as to undertake 
your defence i You know, my lord, that there is not 
a man in either house, whose character, however fla- 
gitious, would not be ruined by mixing. his reputation 
with yours ; and does not your heart inform you that 
you are degraded below the condition of a man, when 
you are obliged to bear these insults with submission, 
und even to thank roe for my moderation ? 

We are told, by the highest judicial authority, that 
Mr. Vaughan's* offer to purchase the reversion of a 

* A little before the publication of this and the preceding 
I^Jtter, the duke of Grafton had commenced a prosecution 
against Mr. Samuel Vauglmn, for endeavouring to corrupt 
his integrity, by an offer of fi\e thousand pounds for a pa- 
tent place in Jamaica. A rule to show cause why an infor- 
mation should not be exhibited against Vaughini for certain 
misdemeanors, being granted by the court of king^s bench* 
the matter was solemnly argued on the 27th of November, 
1769j and by the unanimous opinion of the four judges, the 
rule was made absolute. The pleadings and speeches were 
accurately taken in short-hand, and published. The whole 
of lord Mansfield's speech, and particularly the following 
extracts from it, deserve the reader's attention : ^' A prac- 
tice of the kind complained of here, is certainly dishonour- 
able and scandalous. If a man, standing under the relation 
of an officer under the king, or of a person in wHom the 
king puts confidence, or of a minister, takes money for the 
use of t)iat confidence the king puts in him, he basdy be- 
trays the king 5 he basely betrays his trust. If the king 
sold the office, it would be acting contrary to the trust the 
constitution had reposed in him. The constitution does 
not intend the crown should sell those offices to raise a re- 
venue out of Ibero. Is it possible to hesitate, whether th? • 
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patent place in Jamaica (which he was otherwise suf- 
ficiently entitled to) amounts to a high misdemeanor. 
Be it so : and if he deserves it, let him be punished. 
But the Jearn<»d judge might have had a fairer oppor- 
tunity of displaying the powers of his eloquence. 
Having delivered himself, with so much energy, upon 
the criminal nature and dangerous consequences of 
any attempt to corrupt a man in your grace's station, 
what would he have said to the minister himself, to 
that very privy comisellor, to that first comtnissioner 
of the treasury, who does not wait for, but impatiently 
solicits, the touch of coiariiption; who employs the 
meanest of his creatures in these honourable services; 
and, forgetting the genius and fidelity of his secretary, 
descends to apply to his house-builder for assistance? 
This afiair, my lord, will do infinite credit to gov- 
ernment, it, to clear your character, you should think 
proper to.britig it into the house of lords, or into the 
court of king's bench. But, my lord, you dare not 
do either. JUNIUS. 

would not be criminal in the duke of Grafton ; contrary to 
his duty as a privy counsellor, contrary to his duty as a min- 
ister^ contrary to his duty as a subject ? His advice should 
be free, according to his judgment. It is the duty, of his 
office ; he hath sworn to it." Notwithstanding all this, the 
duke of Grafiton certainly sold a patent place to Mr. Hine^ 
for three thousand five hundred pounds. If the house of 
cqtmmons had done their duty, and impeached the duke for 
this breach of trust, how wofuUy must poor honest Mans- 
field have been puzzled ! His embarrassment would have 
afforded the most ridiculous scene that was ever exhibited. 
To save the judge from this perplexity, and the duke from 
impeachment, the prosecution against Vaugban was imme- 
diately dropped. 
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XXXV- 

To the Printer of the Public Advertiser. 

SIR, December 19, 1769. 

Wben the complaints of a brave and powerful 
people are observed to increase in proportion to the 
wrongs ihey have Jtoffered ; when, instead of sinking 
into submission, they are roused to resistance, the 
time will soon arrive, at which every inferior coa- 
sideration must jrield to the security of the sovereign, 
nnd to the generid safety of the state. There is a 
moment of difficulty and danger, at which flattery and 
falsehood can no longer decei\*e, and simplicity itself 
can no longer be misled. Let us suppose it arrived: 
let us suppose a gracious, well-intentioned prince made 
sensible, at last, of the great doty he owes to his peo- 
ple, and of his own disgraceful situation: that he looks 
round him for assistance, and asks for no aclvice> but 
how to gratify the wishes and secure the happiness of 
his subjects. In these circumstances, it may be mat- 
ter of curious speculation to consider, if an honest 
man were permitted to approach a king, in what terms 
he would address himself to bis sqvereign. Let it be 
imagined, no matter how improbable^ that the first 
prejudice against his character is removed ; tliat the 
ceremonious difficulties of an audience are surmount- 
ed; that he feels himself animated by the purest anii 
most honourable affections to his king and country ; 
and that the great person whom he addresses, has 
spirit enough to bid him speak freely, and under-" 
standing enough to listen to him with attention. Un- 
acquainted with the vain impertinence of forms, hq 
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would deliver his sentiments with dignity and firm- 
nesSj but not without respect. i 

^Sir, — ^It IS the npisfortune of your life, and origi- 
nally the caase of every reproach and distress which 
has attended your government, that you should never 
have been acquainted with the language of truth, un- 
til you heard it in the complaints of your people. It 
is not, however, too late to correct the error of your 
education. We are still inclined to make an indul- 
gent allowance for the pernicious lessons you received 
in your youth, and to form the most sanguine hopes 
from the naturar benevolence irf* your disposition.* 

• The plan o( the tutelage and futui^e donumon over the 
heir apparent, laid many years ago, at Carlton-House, be- 
tween the princess dowager and her favourite, the earl of 
Bute, was as gross and palpable as that which was concerted 
between Anne of Austria and cardinal Mazarine, to govern 
Louis the Fourteenth^ and, in effect^ to prolong his minori- 
ty until the end of their lives. That prince had strong 
natural parts, and used frequently to blush for his own ig^ 
norance and want of ediic^tion^ which had been wilfully 
neglected by his mother and her minion. A little experi- 
ence, however, soon showed him how shamefully he had been . 
treated, and for what infamous purposes he had been kept 
in ignorance. Our great Edward, too, at an early period, 
had sense enough to understand the nature of the connex- 
ion bet we^ his abandoned mother and the detested Mor- 
timer. But, since that time, human nature, we may ob- 
serve, is greatly altered for the better. Dowagers may be 
chaste, and minions may be honest. When it was proposed 
to settle the present king's household, as prince of Wales, 
it is well known that the earl of Bute was forced into it, in 
direct cbntradiction to the late king's inclination. That was 
the salient point fVom which aUthe mischiefs and disgraces 
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We are far from thinking you capable of a direct, de- 
liberate purpose to invade those original rights of 
your subjects, on wjiich all their civil and political 
liberties depend. Had it been possible for us to en- 
tertain a suspicion so dishonourable to your charac- 
ter, we should long since have adopted a style of re- 
monstrance very distant from the humility of com- 
plaint The doctrine inculcated by our laws. That 
tlie king can do no tvrongy is admitted without reluc- 
tance. We separate the amiable, good-natured prince 
from the folly and treaciiery of his servants, and the 
private virtues of the man from the vices af his 
government. Were it not for this just distinction, I 
know not whether your majesty's condition, or that 
of the English nation, would deserve most to be la- 
mented. I would prepare your mind for a favoura- 
ble reception of truth, by removing every painful^ 
offensive idea of personal reproach. Your subjects, 
sir, wish for nothing, hut that, as they are reasonable 
and affectionate enough to separate your person from 
your government, so youy in your turn, should dtstin* 
guish between the conduct which becomes the perma- 
nent dignity of a king, and that which serves only to 
promote the temporary interest and miserable amibi* 
tion of a minister. 

You ascended the throne with a declared, and, I 
doubt not, a sincere resolution of giving universal 
satisfaction to your Subjects. You found them pleased 
with the novelty of a young prince, whose countenance 
promised even more than his words; and loyal to you, 

of the present reign took life and motion. From that mo- 
ment, lord Bute never suffered the prince of Wales to be an 
instant out of his sight. We need not look farther. 
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not only from principle, but passion. It was not a 
cold profession of allegiance to the first magistrate, 
but a partial, animated attachme»lt to a favourite 
prince, the native of their country. . They did not 
wait to examine your conduct, nor to be determined 
by experience, but gave you a gljnerous credit for 
the future blessings of your reign, and paid you in 
advance the dearest tribute of their aifTections. Suclr^ 
sir, was once the disposition of a people, wlro now 
surround your throne <^ith reproaches and complaints. 
Do justice to yourself. Banish from your mit)d those 
unworthy opinions, with which some interested per- 
sons have laboured to possess you. Distrii^ the men 
who tell you that the English are naturally light and 
inconstant ; that tMy complain without a cause. 
.Withdraw your confidence equally from all parties ; 
from ministers, favourites, and relations ; and let there 
be one moment in your life, in which you have con- 
salted your owTi understanding* 

When you affectedly renounced the name of Enr^ 
glishman, believe me, sir, you were persuaded to pay 
.a very ill-judged compliment to one part of your sub- 
jects, at the expense of another. Wliile the natives 
of Scotland are not in actual rebellion, they are un- 
doubtedly entitled to protection : nor do I mean to 
- condemn the policy of giving some encouragement to 
the novelty of iiieir affections for the house of Hano- 
ver. I am ready to hope for every thing from their 
Mew-born zeal, and from the future steadiness of their 
allegiance; but, hitherto, they have no claim to yonr 
favour. To honour them with a determined predi- 
lection and confidence^ in exclusion of your English 
aubjects, who placed your family^ and, in spite of 
treachery and rebellion, have supported it upon the 
I 2 
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throne, is a mistake ^oo gross even for the nususpect- 
ing generosity of youth. In this error we see a capi- 
tal violation of the most obvious rules of policy and 
prudence. We trace it, however, to an original bias 
in your education, and are ready to allow for your 
inexperience. 

To the same early influence we attribute it, that 
yon have descended to take a share, not only in the 
narrow views and interests of particular persons, but 
in the fatal malignity of their passions. At your ac- 
cession to the throne, the whole system of government 
was altered, not from wisdom or deliberation, but 
because it had been adopted by your predecessor. A 
litde personal motive of pique and resentm«it was 
sufficient to remove the ablest &Avantsof the crown;* 
but it is not in this country, sir, that such ii^en can 
be dishonoured by the frowns of a king. They were 
dismissed, but could aot be disgraced. Without en- 
tering into a minuter discussion of the merits of the 
peace, we may observe, in the imprudent hurry with 
which the first overtures from France were accepted, 
in the conduct of the negotiation,' and terms of the 
treaty, the strongest marks of that precipitate spirit 
of concession, with which a certain part of your sub- 
jects have been at all times jeady tt) purchase a peace 
with the natural enemies of this country. On your 
part we are satisfied that every thing was honourable 
and sincere ; and, if JEugland was sold to France, we 

• One of the first acts of the present reign was to dismiss 
Mr. Legge, because he had, some years before, refused to 
yield his interest in Hampshire to a Scotdhmsui, recom- 
mended by lord Bute. This was the reason publicly assigned 
by his lordship. 
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doubt not that your nmjesty was equally betrayed. 
The conditions of the peace were matter of grief and 
surprise to your subjects, but not the loimediate cause 
of their present discontent. 

Hitherto, sir, you had been sacrificed to tlie preju- 
dices and passions of others. With what firmness 
will you belir the mention of your own ? 

A man not very honourably distinguished in the 
world, commences a formal attack upon your favour- 
ite, consiijeringirothing but how he might best expose 
his person and principles to detestation, and the na- 
tional character of his countrymen to contempt. The 
natives of that country, sir, are as much distinguished 
by a peculiar character, as by your majesty's favour. 
Like another chosen people, they have been conduct- 
ed into the land of plenty, where they find themselves 
efiectually marked, and divided from mankind. There 
is hardly a period at which the most irregular charac- 
ter may not be redeemed. The mistakes of one sex 
find a retreat in patriotism, those of the other in de- 
- votion. Mr. Wilkes brought with him into politics 
the same liberal s^ntiment» by which his private con« 
duct had been directed ; and seemed to think, that, 
as there are few excesses in which an English gentle- 
man may not be permitted to indulge, the same lati- 
tude was allowed him in the choice of bis political 
principles, and in the spirit of maintaining them. I 
mean to state, not entirely to defend, his conduct. la 
the earnestness of his zeal, he sufiered some unwar- 
rantable insinuations to escape him. He said more 
than moderate naen could justify ; but not enough to 
entitle him to the honour of your majesty's personal 
resentment. The rays of rpyal indignation, collected 
upon him, served only to illuminate, and could not 
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consume. ADimated by the favour of the people on 
the one side, and heated, by persecution on the oth^r, 
bis views and sentiments changed- with his situation. 
Hardly serious at first, he is now an enthusiast. The 
coldest bodies warm with opposition, the hardest 
sparkle in collision. There is a holy mistaken zeal 
in politics as well as religion. By persuading others, 
we convince ourselves. The pas^ons are engaged, 
and create a maternal affection in the tnind, which 
forces us to love the cause for which we sufier. Is this 
a contention worUjy of a king f Are you not sensible 
how much the meanness of the cau^ ^giyes an air of 
ridicule to the serious difficulties into which you have 
been betrayed? The destruction of one man has 
been now, for many years, the sole object of your 
government; and, if there can be any thing still more 
disgraceful, we hav^ seen for such an object the- ut- 
most influence of the executive power, and ewery 
ministerial artifice, exerted without success. Nor can 
you ever succeed, unless he should be imprudent 
enough to forfeit the protection of those laws to w^hich 
you owe your crown ; or unless your minister should 
persuade you to make it a quesuon of force alone, and 
try the whole s^ength of government in opposition to 
the people. Tbe lessons he has received from expe- 
rience will probably guard him from such excess of 
&lly ; and, in your ipajesty's virtues, we find an ua- 
questipnaUe assurance, that no illegal violeBce wlU 
be attempted. 

Far from suspecting you of so horrible adesign, 
we would attribute the continued violation of tbe^ 
laws, and even this last enormous attuch upon the vi- 
^l principles of the constitution^ to an ill-advised^ un- 
worthy, personal resentment. From one fake st^p 
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you have been betrayed into another ; and, as the 
cause was unworthy of you, your ministers were deter-* 
mined that the prudeilce of the execution should cor- 
respond with the wisdom and dignity of the design* 
They have reduced you to the necessity of choosing 
out of a variety of difficulties; to a situation so unbap* 
py, that you can neither do wrong without ruin, oc 
right without affliction. These worthy servants have 
undoubtedly given you many singular, proofs of their 
abilities. Not contented wifh making Mr. Wilke« a 
m^an of importance, they have judiciously transferred 
the question from the rights and ihterests.of one man, 
lo the most important rights and interests of the peo- 
ple ; and forced your subjects, from wishii^ well to 
the cause of an individual, to unite with him in their 
ownr Let them proceed as they have begun, and 
your majesty need not doubt that the catastrophe will 
do no dishonour te the conduct ol' the piece. 

The circumstances to which you are reduced wiB 
not admit of a compromise with the English nation. 
Undecisive, qualifying measures will disgrace your 
government still more than open violence; and, with- 
out satisfying the people, wiU excite their contempt*^ 
They have too much understanding and spirit to ac- 
cept of an indirect satisfaction for a direct injury^ 
Nothing less thsm a repeal, aar formal as the resolution 
itself, can heal the wound which hasi>een given to the 
coostitiition, nor will any thing ks* be BccefleA. i 
can readily believe, that there is att influence sirfiotent 
to recall that peruicious vote. The bouse ofooibmons 
undoubtedly consider their dutyto the crown as para^ 
mount to all other obligations. To us they ase only 
iodebted for an acctdentaLexistence, and h«^e/dsi}y 
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U*ansferred their gratitude from their parents to their 
benefactors; from those who gave tbeiir birth, to the 
minister, from whose benevolence they derive the 
comforts and pleasures of their political life ; who has 
taken the tenderest care of their infancy, and relieves 
their necessities without offending their delicacy. 
But, if it were possible for their integrity to be degra- 
ded to a condition so vile and abject, that, compared 
with it, the present estimation they stand in is a state 
of honour and respect ; consider, ^ir, in what manner 
you will afterwards proceed. Can you conceive that 
the people of this <:ountry will long submit to be gov- 
erned by so flexible a house of commons ? It is not 
in the nature of human society that any form of gov- 
ernment, in such circumstances^ can long be preserv- 
ed. In ours, the general contempt of the people is as 
fatal as their detestation. Such, I am persuaded^ 
would be the necessary efiect of any base concession 
made by the present house of commons; and, as a 
qualifying measure would not be accepted, it remains 
for you to decide, whether you will, at any hazard, 
support a set of men who hiave reduced you to this 
unhappy dilemma, or whether you will gratify the 
uiiited wishes of the whole people of England, by dis- 
solving the parliament. 

Taking jt for granted, as I do very sincerely, that 
yon have personally no design against the constita- 
tion, nor any view inconsistent with the good of 
your subjects, I think you cannot hesitate. long upon 
the choice which it eqnally concerns your interests 
and your honour to adopt. On one side, you hazard 
the affection of all your English subjects ; you relin- 
quish every hope of repose to yourself^" and you eiiddii* 
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ger the establisfameDt of your family for ever. All this 
you venture for no object whatsoever; or for such an 
object as it would be an affront, to you to name. Men 
of sense will examine your conduct with suspicion ; 
while those, who are incapable of comprehending to 
what degree they are injured, afflict you with cla* 
mours equally insolent and unmeaning. Supposing 
h possible that no fatal struggle should ensue, you 
determine^ at once, to be unhappy, without the hope 
of a compensation, either from interest or ambition. 
If an English king be hated or despised, he must be 
^mhappy : and this, perhaps, is the only political truth 
which he ought to be-conviaced of, without experi- 
ment. But, if the English people should no longer 
confine their resentment to a submissive representation 
of their wrongs ; if, following the glorious example of 
their ancestors, they should na longer appeal to. the 
creature of the constitution, but to that high Being 
who gave them the rights of humanity, whose gifts it 
were sacrilege to surrender, lei me ask you, sir, upon 
what part of your subjects would you rely for assistance? 
The people of Ireland' have been uniformly plun- 
dered and oppressed. . In return, they give you every 
day fresh marks of their resentment. They despise 
Ae miserable governor* you have sent them, because 
he is the creature of lord Bute : nor is it from any 
natural confusion in their ideas, that they are so ready 
to confound the original of a king with the disgrace* 
fill representation of him. 

* Viscount Townshend, sent Qver on the plan of being re- 
sident governor. The history of his ridiculoos admtaistm* 
^on sbatt not be lost to the pidi^Iic. 
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The distance of the coloaies woald make it impos* 
«ible for them to take ao active conceFn in your affairs, 
if they were as well affected to your government as 
tfaey once pretended to be to yoar person. They Ti^re 
ready enough to distinguish between you and your 
ministers. They complained of an act of the legisla- 
ture, but traced the origin of it no higher than tp the 
servants of the crown : they pleased themselves with 
the hc^e that their sovereign, if not favourable to their 
cai|se, at least was impartial. The deci^ve personal 
part you took against them, has effectually banished 
that first distinction from their minds.* They consider 
you as united with your servants against America ; 
and know how to distinguish t^e sovl^reign and a ve^ 
nal parliament on one ude, from the real sentiments 
df the English people op the other. Looking forward 
to independence, they might possibly receive you for 
their king : but, if ever yod retire to America^ be as«* 
sured they will give you such a covenant tO' digest a» 
the presbytery of Scotland would have been ashamed 
to ofier to Charles the Second. They left their na- 
tive land in search of freedom, and found it in a 
desert Divided as they are into a thousand form& 



• In the king's speech of NoyemHer 8tb, 1768, it was de- 
clared, " That the spirit of faction had broken out afresh in 
some of the coloaies, and, iaone of them, proceeded to acts' 
of violence and resistance to the execution of the laws; 
that Boston was in a state of disobedience to all laws and 
government, and had proceeded to measures subversive of 
the constitution, and attended with circumstancies that maoi- . 
fested a di^KXMtioB^-to throw off their dependence on GpB^m 
Britain.^' 
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ci^ policy and religion, there is one point in which Aey 
all agree : they eq>'ally detest the pageantry of a king, 
and the supercilious hypocrisy of a bishop. 

It is not, then, from the alienated affections of 
Ireland or America that you can reasonably look for 
assistance; still less from the people of England, who 
are actually contending for their rights, and in this 
great question are parties against yoit. You are not, 
howeyer, destitute of every appearance of support; 
you have all tlie Jacobites, Non-jurors, Roman 
Catholics, and Tories of this country, and all Scot- 
land, without Exception. Considering from what 
family you arc descended, the choice of your friends 
has been singularly directed; and truly, sir^if youhad 
not lost the Whig interest of England, I should admire 
your dexterity in turning the hearts of your enemies. 
Is it possible for you to place any confidence in men, 
who, before they are ffiithful to you, must renounce 
every opinion, and betray every principle, both in 
church and state, which they inherit from their antes- 
tors, and are confirmed in by their education ? whose 
naml?ers are so inconsiderable, that they have long 
since beea obliged to give up the principles and lan« 
guage which distinguish them as a party, and to fight 
under the banners of their enemies ? Their zeal be- 
gins with hypocrisy, and must conclude in treachery. 
At first they deceive — at last they betray. 

As to the Scotch, I must suppose your heart and 
understanding so biassed, firom your earliest infancy, 
in their favour, that nothing less than your own mis- 
fortunes can undeceive you. You will not accept of 
the uniform experience of your ancestors; and, when 
once a man is determined to believe, the verv absur* 

3 1'" 
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dity of the doctrine confirms him in his faith. A big- 
otted miderstanding can draw a proof of attachment 
to the house of Hanover, from a notorious zeal for the 
house of Stuart, and find an earnest of future loyalty 
10 former rebeUions. Appearances are, however, in 
their favour : so strongly, indeed, that one would 
think they bad forgotten that you are their lawful 
king, and had mistaken you for a pretender to the 
crown. Let it be admitted, then, that the Scotch are 
as sincere in their present professions, as if you were, 
in reality, not an Englishman, but a Briton of the 
North. You would not be the first prince, of their 
native country, against whom they have rebelled, nor 
the first whom they have basely betrayed. Have you 
forgotten, sir, or has your favourite concealed from 
you, that part of our history, when the unhappy 
Charles (and he, too, had private virtues) fled from 
the open, avowed indignation of his English subjects, 
and surrended himself at discretion to the good faith 
of his own countrymen ? Without looking for sup- 
port in their afiections as subjects, he applied only to 
their honour, as gentlemen, for protection. They 
received him, as they would your majesty, with bows, 
and smiles, and falsehood; and kept him, until they 
had settled their bargain with the English parliament; 
then basely sold their native king to the vengeance 
of his enemies. This, sir, was not the act of a few 
traitors, but the deliberate treachery of a Scotch par* 
liament, representing the nation. A wise prince might 
draw from it two lessons of equal utility to himself. 
On one side, he might learn to dread the undisguised 
resentment of a generous people, who dare openly 
assert their rights, and who, in a just cause, arc ready 
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to meet their sovereign in the field. On the other 
side, he would be taught to apprehend something far 
more formidable; a fawning treachery, against which 
»o prudence can guard, no courage can defend. The 
insidious smile upon the cheek would warn- him of the 
canker in the heart. ' 

From the uses to which one part of the army has 
been too frequently applied, you have some reason to 
expect that there are no services they would refuse; 
Here, too, we trace the partiality of your understand- 
ing. You take the sense of the army from the con- 
duct of the guards, with the same justice with which 
you collect the sense of the people from the represen- 
tations of the ministry. Your marching regiments, 
sir, will not make the guards tlieir example, either 
as soldiers or subjects. They feel, and resent, as they 
ought to do, that invariable, undistinguishing favour . 
with which the guards are treated ;* while those gal- 
lant troops, by whom every hazardous, every labori- 
ous service is performed, are left to perish in garri- 
sons abroad, or pine in quarters at home, neglected 
^nd forgotten. If they had no sense of the great 

* The number of commissioned officers in the guards are 
to the marching regiments as one to eleven : the number of 
regiments given to the guards, compared with those given to 
the line, is about three to one, at a moderate computation ; 
consequently, the partiality in favour of the guards is as 
thirty-three to one. So much for the officers. The private 
men have four-pence a-day to subsist on, and five hundred 
lashes if they desert. Under this punishment they fre* 
quently expire. With these encouragements, it is supposed, 
they may be depended upon, whenever a certain person 
thinks it necessary to butcher his fellow-subjects. 
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origiDal duty they owe their country, their resentment 
would operate like patriotism, and leave your cause 
to be defended by those on whom you have lavished 
the rewards and honours of their profession. The 
praetorian bands, enervated and debauched as they 
were, had still strength enough to awe the Roman 
populace; but when the distant legions took the alai;it), 
they marched to Rome, and gave away the empire. 

On this side, then, which ever way you turn j'our 
eyes, you see nothing but perplexity and distress. You 
may determine to support the very ministry who have 
reduced your affairs to this deplorable situation; you 
may shelter yourself under the forms of a parliament, 
and set your people at defiance ; but be assured, sir, 
that such a resolution would be as imprudent as it 
would be odious. If it did not immediately shake 
your establishment, it would rob you of your peace of 
mind for ever. 

On the other, how different is thp prospect ! How 
easy, how safe and honourable, is the path before you! 
The English nation declare tliey are grossly injured 
by their representatives, and solicit your majesty to 
exert your lawful prerogative, and give them an op- 
portunity of recalling a trust, which they find has been 
scandalously abused. You are not to be told, that 
the power of the house of commons is not original, 
but delegated to them for the welfare of the people, 
from whom they received it, A question of right 
arises between the constituent and the representative 
body. By what authority shall it be decided? Will 
your majesty interfere in a question, in which you have, 
properly, no immediate concern ? It would be a step 
equally odious and unnecessary. Shall the lords be 
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called upon to<ietermine the rights and privileges of 
the commons f They cannot do it, without a flagrant 
breach of the constitution. Or, will you refer it to the 
judges f They have often told your ancestors, that 
the law of parliament is above them. What part then 
remains, but to leave it to the people to determine for 
themselves.'* They alone are injured; and, since 
there is no superior power to which the cause can be 
referred, they alone ought to determine. 

I do not mean to perplex you with a tedious argu- 
ment upon a subject, already so discussed, that inspira- 
tion could hardly throw a new light upon it. There 
are, however, two points of view in which it particu- 
larly imports your majesty to consider the late jwro- 
ceedings of the house of commons. By depriving a 
subject of his birth-right, they have attributed to their 
own vote an authority equal to an act of the whole 
legislature ; and though, perhaps, not with the same 
motives, have strictly followed the example of the long 
parliament, which first declared the regal oflice use- 
less, and soon after, with as little ceremony, dissolved 
the house of lords. The same pretended power which 
robs an English subject of his birth-right, may rob an 
English king of his crown. In another view, the 
resolution of the house of commons, apparently not 
so dangerous to your majesty, is still more alarming 
to your people. Not contented with divesting one 
man of his right, they have arbitrarily conveyed that 
right to another. They have set aside a retuVn as 
illegal,^, without daring to censure those officers who 
v^ere particularly apprised of Mr. Wilkes's incapacity, 
not only by the declaration of the house, but expressly 
by the writ directed to them, and who, nevertheless, 
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retarned him as duly elected. They have-rejected the 
majority of votes, the only criterion by which our laws 
judge of the sense of the people ; they have transfer- 
red the right of election from tlie collective to the 
representative body ; and by these acts, taken sepa* 
rately or together, they have essentially altered the 
original constitution of the house of commons. Ver- 
sed, as your majesty undoubtedly is, in the English 
history, it cannot easily escape you, how much it is 
your interest, as well as your duty, to prevent one of 
the three estates from encroaching upod the province 
of the other two, or assuming the authority of them 
all. When once they have departed from the great 
constitutional line by which all their proceedings 
should be directed, who will answer for their future 
moderation ? Or what assurance will they give you, 
that, when they have trampled upon their equals, they 
will submit to a superior ? Tour majesty may learn 
hereafter how nearly the slave and tyraVit are allied. 

Some of your council, more candid than the rest, 
admit the abandoned profligacy of the present house of 
commons, but oppose their dissolution, upon an opin- 
ion, I confess, not very unwarrantable, that their 
successors would be equally at the disposal of the 
treasury. I cannot persuade myself that the nation 
will have profited so little by experience. But, if that 
opinion were well founded, you might then gratify 
our wishes at an easy rate, and appease the present 
clamour against 3'^our government, without offering 
any material injury to the favourite causeof corruption. 

Tou have still an honourable part to act The af- 
fections of your subjects may still be recovered. But, 
before you subdue their hearts, you must gain a noble 
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victory over your own. Discard those little, personal 
Jresentments, which have too long directed your pub- 
lic conduct. Pardon this man the remainder of his 
punishment ; and, if resentment still prevails, make 
it, what it should have been long since, an act, not of 
mercy, but of contempt. H^ will soon fall back into 
his natural station ; a silent senator, and hardly sup- 
porting the weekly eloquence of a newspaper. The 
gentle breath of peace would leave him on the surface, 
neglected and unremoved. It is only the tempest 
that lifts him from his place. 

Without consulting your minister, call together 
your whole councif. Let it appear to the public that 
you can determine and act for yourself. Come for- 
ward to your people. Lay aside the wretched for- 
malities of a king, and speak to your subjects with 
the spirit of a man, and in the language of a gentle- 
man. Tell them you have been fatally deceived. 
The acknowledgment will be no disgrace, but rather 
an honour, to your understanding. Tell them you 
are determined to remove every cause of complaint 
against your government ; that you will give your 
confidence to no man who does not possess the confi- 
dence of your subjects ; and leave it to themselves to 
determine, by their conduct at a future election, 
whether or no it be, in reality, the general sense of 
the nation, that their rights have been arbitrarily in- 
vaded by the present house of commons, and the con- 
stitution betrayed. They will then do justice to their 
representatives and to themselves. 

These s<^nttments, sir, and the style they are con- 
v<?yed in, may be offensive, perhaps,^ because they are 
new to you. Accustomed to the language of courtiers, 
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you measure th^ir affections by the vefaemence of 
their expressions ; and when they only praise yoo 
indifferently, you admire their sincerity. But this is 
not a time to trifle with your fortune. They deceive 
yoU| sir, who tell you that you have many friends, 
whose affections are founded upon a principle of per- 
sonal attachment. The first foundation of friendship 
is not the power of conferring benefits, but the equal- 
ity with which they are received, and may be return- 
ed. The fortune which made you a king, forbade 
you to have a friend. It is a law of nature, which 
cannot be violated with impunity. The mistaken 
prince, who looks for friendship, will find a favourite, 
and in that favourite the ruin of his affairs. 

The people of England are loyal to the house of 
Hanover ; not from a vain preference of one family to 
another, but from a conviction, that the establishment 
of that family was necessary to the support of their 
civil and religious liberties. This, sir, is a principle 
of allegiance equally solid and rational ; fit for Eng- 
lishmen to adopt, and well worthy of your majesty's 
encouragement. We cannot long be deluded by 
nominal distinctions. The name of Stuart, of itself, 
is only contemptible ; armed with the sovereign au- 
thority, their principles are formidable. The [u^ince 
who imitates their conduct, should be warned by their 
example ; and, while he {riumes himself upon the secu- 
rity of his title to the crown, should remember, that, 
as it was acquired by one revolution, it may be lost 
by another. 

JUNIUS. 

t«E END OF VOLUME I. 
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